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CHAPTER  I. 

Miss  Hawker  carries  out  her  Resolve. 


%sl 


HE  short  winter  afternoon  had 
thrown  the  long  folds  of  its  dusky 
mantle  round  Ship  Barrow,  and  Miss  Haw- 
ker, feeling  somewhat  chilly,  drew  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders  as  she  sat  in  the 
kitchen  of  Rummerwoods  Farm,  reading 
her  favourite  magazine  by  the  dim  light  of 
a  small  lamp  which  hung  from  the  oaken 
rafters. 

VOL.  III.  B 


Farmer  John. 


Farmer  John  had  not  yet  come  in ;  but 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  much  about 
that.  She  had  long  ago  taken  her  dish  of 
tea,  feeling  confident  that  he  would  be 
having  his  elsewhere.  She  had  grown 
accustomed  to  his  long  absences  by  this 
time,  and,  though  the  cause  of  them  was 
as  bitter  to  her  as  ever,  Miss  Hawker  had 
informed  her  neighbours  that  it  was 
1  no  business  of  theirs.'  Nor  would  she 
hear  any  opinion  from  them  on  the 
subject. 

Not  that  she  refrained  from  express- 
ing her  own  very  decided  views  on  the 
matter.  These  were  forthcoming  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and,  if  somewhat 
modified    since   her   interview     with    the 
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Vicar,  the  modification  was  perhaps  rather 
with  regard  to  the  young  girl  than  con- 
cerning her  brother.  He,  Miss  Hawker 
rightly  judged,  should  know  better  at  his 
age  than  to  make  himself  the  talk  of  the 
whole  parish.  To  Mrs.  Em'ly  Gill  alone, 
as  an  old  and  tried  friend,  the  injured 
sister  was  never  tired  of  pouring  out  the 
history  of  her  wrongs. 

We  cannot,  in  justice,  be  accused  of  de- 
parting from  the  strict  truth,  when  we 
affirm  that  the  sympathies  of  this  worthy, 
though  unappreciated  servant  were  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  Miss  Lizzy.  Though 
it  was  her  own  niece,  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Em'ly  did  not  waver  from  her  sense  of 
right;  and,  if   her  enmity  to   her   unjust 
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former  master  weighed  perhaps  somewhat 
unfairly  in  the  balance  of  her  judgment, 
Miss  Hawker  was  none  the  less  ready  to 
listen  to  her. 

'  She  were  a  good  'nough  gurl,  were 
Polly,  my  dear  sister-law's  choile,  till  Mr. 
Jahn  took  up  wi'  'er,'  Mrs.  Em'ly  would 
remark,  caressing  her  solitary  tooth  with 
her  netting  needle.  '  But  there,  'er  'ead's 
a'most  turned  be  this,  that's  where  'tis, 
my  dear  ma'am !' 

To  which  Miss  Hawker  would  emphat- 
ically reply,  that  the  sooner  the  girl's  head 
revolved  once  more  to  its  proper  position 
on  her  person,  the  better  for  everyone. 
With  which  sentiment,  in  her  turn,  Mrs. 
Em'ly  would  entirely  agree.    And  thus  the 
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friendship,  which  had  subsisted  for  several 
years  between  the  mistress  and  servant, 
did  not  diminish  by  this  constant  com- 
parison of  their  mutual  wrongs. 

One  day  the  faithful  Mrs.  Em'ly  had 
been,  with  a  little  judicious  rubbing, 
Vell-nigh  moved  to  tears  by  Miss  Haw- 
ker's description  of  the  state  of  ruin  into 
which  the  farm  was  falling,  since  her 
brother  had  got  into  *  bad  company,'  as 
she  invariably  termed  the  Heavenly  Rail- 
way. The  former  servant  then,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  her  dirty  apron,  assured 
Miss  Lizzy  that,  if  ever  she  'did  want  a 
frien',  to  be  zure  she  corned  to  'er,'  and  if 
she  '  didden  insult  'er,  she  'ood  be  'appy 
to  take  'er  in  anytoime,'  should  Mr.  John 
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prove  too  unbearable.  And  '  she  'ood  kip 
'er  wi'  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  till  a  cer- 
tain gen'leman,  what  should  be  name- 
less, did  come  in  a  carr'ge  to  vetch 
er. 

Miss  Hawker  had  accepted  the  offer 
gladly,  protesting  that  the  gentleman  would 
soon  be  sent  about  his  business,  should 
the  carriage  appear;  and  further,  she  had 
declared  that  no  happier  resting-place 
could  she  find  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
than  Mrs.  Em'ly's  hospitable  abode. 

She  had,  indeed,  secretly  determined  to 
leave  her  brother  to  the  consequences  of 
his  folly,  should  he  adhere  to  his  resolu- 
tion of  '  not  giving  up  thik  gurl.'  That 
he  intended   to   marry   Polly  Marsh,  had 
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never  entered  Miss  Hawker's  mind.  For 
she  rightly  judged,  that  it  would  require 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  make 
Farmer  John  break  his  vow.  But  the 
constant  sight  of  Polly  with  him  was 
becoming  daily  more  insupportable  to  her. 
And,  if  ever  she  should  be  brought  to  look 
in  a  more  kindly  manner  upon  Mr.  Ab- 
salom Goodrich's  land  and  sheep,  Farmer 
John  would  have  to  thank  his  own  ways 
for  it. 

Mr.  Absalom  Goodrich,  whether  from 
admiration  of  the  four  short  curls,  or  on 
account  of  the  rumoured  fortune  of  Miss 
Lizzy,  had  long  been  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  He  only  waited  patiently  for  the  time 
when,  all  other  supplies  having  been  cut 
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off  from  the  obstinately  resisting  fortress, 
it  should  surrender  to  him  without  un- 
comfortable conditions.  He  came  of  a 
sensible  Wesleyan  family,  much  respected 
in  the  village  ;  and,  though  much  younger 
than  the  lady  of  his  affections,  and  en- 
cumbered by  a  doting  mother,  who  had 
perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
excellent  opinion  he  had  formed  of  "his 
own  merits,  he  had  for  more  than  three 
years  regarded,  from  the  singing-gallery 
in  the  little  chapel,  Miss  Lizzy's  sealskin 
hat  and  curls  with  feelings  of  a  mingled 
nature. 

But  our  motives,  though  they  may  all 
tend  to  the  best  actions,  are  generally 
as   mixed    as    the    colours   that    together 
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make  up  the  purest  white.  And  per- 
haps Mr.  Absalom  Goodrich's  were  the 
same.  The  whole  village  knew  of  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Lizzy,  and  as,  at  her 
age  and  with  her  peculiar  temper,  she 
was  not  likely  to  have  many  more  suitors, 
it  was  generally  thought  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  sanguine,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
the  fortress  would  yield  to  time  and  con- 
stancy. Patience,  that  rare  gift  by  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  set  so  great  store,  had, 
together  with  an  impudent-looking  nose 
and  light  whiskers,  been  part  of  the  ex- 
cellent young  Wesleyan's  heritage.  That 
it  was  a  valuable  possession,  the  good 
opinion  in  which  his  neighbours  held  him 
is  sufficient  evidence. 
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At  present,  however,  Miss  Lizzy  pro- 
fessed that  she  '  couldn't  abide  him.'  Nor 
did  Mrs.  Travers'  white-silk  dress  seem 
to  be  approaching  any  nearer  to  the  posses- 
sion of  that  friend  of  the  '  men  vo'k.' 

But  necessity,  if  not  adversity,  is  the 
step-mother  of  good  luck,  as  it  is  the  true 
parent  of  invention.  Miss  Hawker  may 
have  recognised  this  fact  as,  straining  her 
eyes  over  the  melancholy  story  of  Lady 
Isabel's  wrongs,  she  portrayed  to  herself 
the  handsome  but  penurious  Sir  Ugh t red, 
that  damsel's  lover,  with  the  flat  features 
of  her  own  Wesleyan  suitor.  Who  knew 
what  might  happen,  she  mused,  with  that 
blind  belief  in  an  immovable  Fate  which 
characterises      persons,     who      invariably 
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shape  their  actions  according  to  their 
own  will.  And,  if  it  came  to  that,  why, 
she  might  do  worse  than  consent  to 
become  the  mistress  of  Mr.  Absalom's 
establishment.  Indeed,  a  bright  vision  of 
dairy,  kitchen,  and  well-dusted  parlour, 
gleamed  in  fair  beauty  in  the  distance, 
while  a  little  servant-maid — perhaps  even 
the  forgiving  Em'ly  Gill — would  do  her 
bidding,  and  John  learn  her  value  when 
she  was  gone  for-ever. 

The  doting  mother  was  no  obstacle  in 
Miss  Hawker's  far-seeing  eye.  For,  had 
not  Mr.  Absalom  a  neat  cottage,  'very 
handy  to  the  chapel '  at  which  the  excel- 
lent old  lady  was  so  regular  an  attendant, 
and  where   she    was    wont  to  listen,  with 
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misty  spectacles,  to  the  local  preacher's 
powerful  addresses,  as  he  thundered  on 
about  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants — 
worms,  and   food  for  worms  ? 

It  might  not  be  long,  also,  mused  the 
future  daughter-in-law,  before  the  good 
mother  might  seek  those  regions,  so 
graphically  described  by  the  eloquent  Mr. 
Soper,  where,  to  the  unending  enjoyment 
of  chapel  frequenters, 

'  Congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  never  cease.' 

For  her  part,  Miss  Hawker  was  certain 
that  the  pious  old  lady  would  prefer  so 
convenient  a  dwelling-place. 

The  tale  she  was  readiug  was,  however, 
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so  interesting  to  Miss  Lizzy,  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  swing  of  the  outside  door, 
and  it  was  not  ''till  Farmer  John's  voice 
roused  her  that  she  returned  to  the 
remembrance  of  her  own  griefs,  so  much 
more  interesting  than  even  those  of  the 
Lady  Isabel. 

Farmer  John's  face  was  perhaps  a  little 
thinner  than  it  had  been  before  his 
illness ;  and  his  hair  was  streaked  with 
grey.  He  took  oh0  his  hat,  and,  whistling 
to  his  dogs,  threw  himself  listlessly  on  the 
settle. 

He  did  not  seem^J  inclined  to  eat  any- 
thing, but  no  doubt  he  had  been  already 
entertained  by  '  thik  Granny  and  the  gurl/ 
mused  Miss  Lizzy,  bitterly.     But  he  was 
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evidently  cold  ;  for  he  stretched  out  his 
large  hands  to  the  blaze,  and  rubbed  them 
slowly  against  each  other.  He  did  not 
look,  either,  as  though  he  meant  to  talk. 
But  since  his  illness  he  had  become  more 
silent  than  ever,  though,  in  her  own  mind, 
she  had  no  doubt  he  would  find  something 
to  say  to  Satan,  who,  she  thought,  was  his 
familiar  friend. 

But,  if  he  did  not  speak,  she  must — for, 
if  there  was  one  thing  Miss  Lizzy  could 
not  endure,  it  was  *  sittin'  wi'  a  man 
what  niver  br'athed  a  word,  no,  not 
though  you  doied  on  the  vloor  at  'is 
vit !' 

1  Will  'ee  'ave  zome  tay,  Jahn  V  she 
inquired,  in  her  snappish  tones.     It  was  a 
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concession  on  her  part.  But  in  Farmer 
John's  ears  there  had  been  ringing  that 
very  moment  the  remembrance  of  another 
voice.  He  would  soon  be  hearing  it 
again ;  and  it  struck  him,  more  forcibly 
than  ever,  that  it  was  a  very  different  one 
from  his  sisters — perhaps  different  from 
that  of  anyone  else.  The  thought  suggest- 
ed other  differences,  and,  scarcely  noticing 
what  Miss  Lizzy  had  said,  he  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire,  dreamily  picturing  fair 
things,  that  might  possibly  never  come  to 
pass. 

Did  he  mean  to  insult  her  ?  mused 
Miss  Hawker,  as  she  watched  his  absent 
face.  Controlling,  however,  her  rising 
wrath,  she  repeated  her  former  question, 
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with    a   forced   calmness    in    her   rasping 
tones. 

Farmer  John  turned,  and  looked  at  her 
now.  For  the  first  time  since  his  entrance 
into  the  kitchen  he  was  fully  aware  of  her 
presence.  She  had  interrupted  his  visions, 
of  course,  but  that  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

But  the  question  suggested  others,  and 
he  answered,  gently  : 

1  All  rhoight,  Lizzy,  I  be  gwain'  out  zoon 
agen/ 

He  was  going  out  again — to  her,  no 
doubt — and  at  this  hour.  It  was  too 
much.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  things 
should  be  placed  on  their  right  footing 
between  them.     For  her  part,  Miss  Lizzy 
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was  not  the  least  afraid  of  Mr.  John,  for 
all  his  lion  looks.  She  had  learned  not 
to  be  astonished  at  anything  during  that 
illness  of  his ;  and  she  felt  certain  she 
would  not  have  been  the  least  afraid,  if 
the  enemy  himself  had  entered  the  kit- 
chen that  moment  to  interpose  on  behalf 
of  her  brother. 

She  must  speak  out  now,  or,  as  she 
afterwards  told  Mrs.  Em'ly  Gill,  she 
'knew  she  'ood  bust.'  So  good  an 
opportunity  might  never  present  itself 
again. 

She  threw  back  her  curls  with  an  in- 
dignant toss,  and  exclaimed  : 

'Fur  shame,  Jahn !  out  agen  at  this 
haour.     And  pray,  where  ?     "lis  thik  girt, 
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shameless  'ussy  you're  arter,  I'll  be  baound. 
An'  much  good  med  she  bring  you,  Jahn, 
wi'  'er  false  ways  and  airs !' 

At  her  first  words  Farmer  John  had 
glanced  contemptuously  at  her,  and,  as 
she  finished  with  a  tragic  wave  of  her 
hand,  he  laughed  outright.  His  laugh  wak- 
ened the  merry  echoes,  as  it  always  did, 
in  the  old  house.  He  might  have  been 
a  great,  firm  rock,  against  which  the 
waves  incessantly  beat  and  splash.  The 
salt  spray  of  his  sister's  words  had  an 
almost  refreshing  touch,  and  he  rose  out 
of  the  water  again  great  and  firm  as 
ever. 

'Why,  Lizzy,  thee's  vexed  wi'  zummat 
to-noight,'  he  said,  kindly.     '  Niver  moind 
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vur  me.  I  bain't  a-gwain'  to  trouble  thee 
much  langer.' 

He  rose,  still  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
picked  up  his  hat  from  the  floor. 

The  younger  dog  opened  his  eyes  lazily, 
and  watched  his  master's  proceedings  with 
looks  indicative  of  a  struggle  between  a 
sense  of  comfort  and  of  duty. 

1  Come  on,  Jessie/  he  called,  whistling 
to  her  softly. 

Jessie  stretched  her  great  fore-paws, 
arched  her  back,  and  seemed  to  suggest 
to  the  shrewd  cat  Peter  that  it  was  rather 
a  shame  to  take  her  out  again. 

But  another  intellect,  more  subtle  than 
faithful  Jessie's,  had  also  determined  that 
he  should  not  go  without  a  protest.     Miss 
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Hawker,  again  tossing  back  the  front 
curls,  which  had  evidently  no  elective 
affinity  to  the  back  ones,  addressed  her 
brother  in  tones  which  waxed  louder  every 
moment. 

'An'  perhaps  1  shan'  trouble  you  much 
langer  neither,  Jahn !'  she  cried,  her 
prominent  blue  eyes  flashing.  '  Not  that 
you'll  care,  I  dessay.  But  I  bain't  gwain' 
to  stan'  your  conduc'  noo  langer.  Zoo 
either  you  pramises  me  to  give  up  thik 
gurl,  from  this  toime  forth  and  vur  iver- 
mwoore,'  cried  Miss  Lizzy,  inadvertently 
adopting  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  'or 
you'll  'ave  to  give  me  up.  Not  that  you'll 
care,  I  dessay,  neither.  But  I  do  care  to 
be  made  the  tahlk  ov  the  'ole  parsh.     An' 
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people  a-p'inten'  at  I,  and  a-zayen' : 
"  There  goos  thik  mad  Jahn's  zister, 
what  plays  the  vool  wi'  dhronken  Mash's 
da'hter."  Fie  on  thee,  Jahn — girt  -vool, 
that's  all  thee's  vit  to  be  called !' 

Farmer  John  had  his  hand  on  the  dog's 
great  ears,  which  he  was  gently  pulling 
and  stroking,  as  he  stood  waiting  to  hear 
his  sister  out.  Had  she  anything  more  to 
say?  he  now  inquired,  as  she  paused  for 
lack  of  breath,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile 
that  was  perhaps  more  expressive  than  the 
most  violent  speeches. 

1  Mwoore  to  zay  ?  'Ear  'en  !'  cried  Miss 
Hawker,  addressing  Peter,  who,  wise  cat 
as  he  was,  coiled  himself  round  on  his 
stool,  and  slept  the   sweet  sleep  of  uncon- 
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sciousness.  'Ear  en!  Mwoore  to  zay  ? 
Ay,  that  I  'ave,  cartloads  mwoore,  Jahn, 
which  you  medden  barging  vur  !  Gwain' 
daown  to  ol'  Granny  Mash's,  be  'ee,  wi' 
baskets  o'  botter,  our  bes'  churned,  as 
I've  a-yeerd  vrom  those  as  eat  it.  Shall  I 
pack  'ee  up  zome  mwoore,  Jahn?'  she  de- 
manded, relapsing  into  a  sort  of  playful 
falsetto,  much  affected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Applecombe  parish  when  they  were 
moved  by  anger  or  any  other  overpower- 
ing emotion.  '  No  iggs,  Jahn,  or  crame, 
the  vust  skemmin'  ?  Fie  upon  thee,  Jahn, 
and  thee  sa  relegious-loike  too.' 

She  paused  again.  He  uttered  no 
word,  only  stood  there,  and  smiled  at  her 
till   she   could   gladly    have    thrown    the 
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magazine,  with  which  her  fingers  worked 

so  nervously,  at   the  white,   even  row  of 

teeth. 

'What  be  you  grinnen'  vur  ?'  she  de- 
manded, more  loudly.  '  They  be  turr'ble 
'arty  daown  there,  baiu't  'em,  wi'  my 
botter  and  iggs.  But  they  shan't  'ave  'em 
noo  mwoore,  or  moy  name  bain't  'Lizer. 
For  either,  Jahn  'Ahker,  as  I  zaid  avore, 
you  be  done  wi'  the  gurl,  or  you  be  done 
wi'  I.  My  words  be  plain ;  zoo  'arken, 
and  don'  'ee  zay  as  'ow  thee  coulden 
understan'.  I  goos,  or  she  goos — 'tis 
woone  or  t'other.' 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  and  Jessie, 
lying  down,  tired  of  waiting,  at  her  mas- 
ter's  feet,   began    to   snore   steadily  once 
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more.  The  shrewd  Peter,  evidently 
uneasy  at  the  family  dispute,  turned 
again,  and  this  time  with  a  restless  mo- 
tion, on  his  stool,  and  rolled  his  eye 
upon  the  brother  and  sister  with  a  glance 
expressive  of  many  conflicting  sentiments. 
The  old-fashioned  clock  on  the  wall  had 
stopped,  for  the  master  had  forgotten  to 
wind  it  up.  Outside,  the  bleak  winter 
blast  threw  the  ivy-trails  against  the 
lattice  with  a  strange,  tapping  sound,  as 
it  howled  round  the  corners  of  the  house, 
and  went  wailing  up  the  great  chimney, 
like  voices  in  the  ascending  columns  of 
smoke. 

'  'Er   or   me,'    repeated   Miss    Lizzy,  as 
Farmer  John    still    vouchsafed   no   reply. 
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f  You've  a-got  to  choose.  But  you  don' 
care,'  she  added,  scornfully.  'You  don' 
care,  I  clessay.  Whoiver  thought  as  'ow 
you  'ood  ?' 

Then  he  spoke ;  so  quietly,  that  she  had 
to  bend  to  catch  the  words,  which  the 
tapping  ivy  and  the  wailing  wind  almost 
drowned. 

'  No,  I  don'  care,'  he  answered,  slowly. 
1 1  only  cares  for ' 

He  could  not  even  now  utter  the  name 
to  her  for  whom  it  had  no  meaning.  But 
Miss  Lizzy  knew  only  too  well  what  was 
the  unspoken  word. 

1  You  only  cares  for  thik  gurl,  I  knaws  !' 
she  cried.  '  Well,  'tis  a  good  job  too,  for 
ne'er  a  oone  else  do.     The  'ole  par'sh  be 
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tahlken'  'baout  she  and  'er  gadden'  ways. 
'Twere  Mr.  Frank  Rhoddell  lang  avore 
'twere  iver  you.  Zoo  there  !  'Er'll  be  a- 
wahlken'  wi'  the  gintry  nex',  I  dessay.  An 
you'll  not  care  p'raps  then.  Ah,  you'll 
moind  what  I've  a-zaid  zome  day,  Jahn, 
for  all  you're  sa  rhis'lute  naow.  But  it'll 
be  too  late  then.  But  my  moind  be  made 
up,  it  be,  and  I'll  not  change — no,  zure. 
My  claws  be  all  a-pack.'  I  be  aff:  to  Em'ly 
Gill's,  what  you've  a-treated  sa  bad,  I  be. 
An'  you'll  be  good  'nough  to  let  I  'ave 
my  traps  when  I  zends  a  cart  for  'em. 
An'  we'll  'ave  a-settlen'  ov  the  money,  too, 
boo'm-buoy.' 

She   threw  on  the    sealskin  hat,  which 
lay,    apparently    ready   to   hand,    on    the 
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table,  and  then  paused  a  moment  to  see 
the  effect  of  her  words  on  Farmer  John. 
He  evidently  doubted  the  strength  of  her 
resolution.  But  the  smile,  that  still  shed 
its  radiance  over  his  thin  face  in  the 
uncertain  light,  exasperated  her  to  such 
an  extent  that,  losing  all  self-control,  she 
snatched  off  her  hat,  suddenly  darted  up 
to  him,  and  struck  him  two  or  three 
times  on  the  cheek  with  it,  as  though 
his  had  been  the  rosy  countenance  of 
the  much-enduring  little  dairy-maid. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  her  feel- 
ings. But  her  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  Mrs.  Em'ly's  delight  at  this  revenge 
was  somewhat  damped  by  her  victim's 
reception  of  this  mark  of  her  wrath.     He 
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laughed,  till  the  echoes,  becoming  bolder, 
crept  in  and  out  of  the  very  corners  of 
the  kitchen,  and  Peter,  stretching  out  his 
long  thin  tail,  testified  his  approval  by  a 
lengthened  purr. 

'Gwain'  to  Mrs.  Em'ly's,  be  you,  Lizzy?' 
cried  Farmer  John,  putting  on  his  hat. 
c  Well,  good-boye,  me  lass.  You  be  gwain' 
to  Mrs.  Em'ly,  and  I  be  gwain'  to  my 
Poll.' 

The  door  swung  behind  him  and 
Jessie.  This  was  the,  perhaps  unroman- 
tic,  parting  between  the  brother  and 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

An  unequal  Contest. 


JlgiARMER  JOHN  had  never  been 
ssaSlal  accustomed  to  reason  with  him- 
self. When  he  made  a  determination, 
it  was  a  simple  one,  that  might  have  been 
expressed  in  few  words — an  effect,  in 
short,  whose  relation  to  its  cause  he  could 
not  have  explained. 

So,  striding  on,  through  the  dark,  down 
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to  Polly's  cottage,  he  did  not  trouble  his 
mind  with  many  reflections  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary decision  at  which  his  sister 
had  just  arrived.  In  fact,  before  he  had 
gone  many  steps,  the  remembrance  of 
Miss  Lizzy  and  her  wrongs  had  com- 
pletely faded  from  his  memory. 

He  was,  however,  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  surroundings,  and  of  the  object  of 
his  walk.  His  brain  seemed  unusually 
active,  and  the  present,  with  its  strange 
medley  of  joy  and  fear,  walked  with  him, 
a  many-mooded  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. The  prospect  of  seeing  and 
talking  with  Polly  was  as  delightful  as 
the  cold  evening  air  after  his  sister's  angry 
and  excited  talk.     But  a    sensation,  that 
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was  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  awe,  came 
over  him  as  he  approached  the  cottage — 
a  feeling  new  to  Farmer  John,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  strange 
fire. 

Not  that  he  would  feel  in  the  least 
awkward,  or  that  his  speech  ever 
faltered  in  presence  of  the  maiden. 
Far  from  it.  Never  would  so  many  new 
thoughts  awaken  within  him,  as  when 
she  would  be  sitting  opposite  him  at 
the  table,  lazily  pretending  to  be  busy 
with  her  netting,  while  her  large  grey 
eyes,  on  which  the  dim  lamplight  threw 
so  soft  a  sheen,  would  be  fixed  upon  his 
face,  until  he  felt  that  their  gaze  pene- 
trated  into  his   very   soul.     But  whether 
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it  was  the  reverential  devotion  with  which 
he  had  learned  to  regard  her,  or  whether 
it  was  the  grace  and  charm  of  her  person, 
her  sweet  smile,  and  her  gentle  manners, 
it  is  certain  that  to  Farmer  John  it 
seemed  often  as  though  he  were  gazing 
upon  a  being  much  nearer  heaven  than 
himself,  when  he  looked  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  Polly. 

All  the  summer  he  had  learned  to  know 
her  so  well,  that  he  now  looked  upon  her 
as  a  part  of  himself.  Even  when  he 
was  alone,  she  still  seemed  to  walk  beside 
him,  and  her  voice,  ringing  in  his  ears, 
was  like  the  sound  of  his  own  village 
church  bells  to  a  poor  wanderer ;  and 
when  actually  sitting,  walking,  or  talking 
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with  her,  what  he  felt  was  something 
scarcely  more  satisfying.  Perhaps  Farmer 
John  did  not  require  much  ;  or  it  may 
be  that  a  kindly  fairy  had  passed  over 
his  life  one  day,  and  left  the  radiance 
of  her  sunshiny  garments  behind  her  on 
every  object  they  had  touched. 

There  had  been  a  storm  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  the  almost  breath- 
less stillness  of  the  air  indicated ;  and 
the  sky  was  sympathetically  lowering. 
The  clouds  trailed  their  long  mantles 
swiftly  across  the  heavens,  and  the  dark 
trees  of  the  copse  seemed,  in  the  dim 
light,  to  be  silently  walking  up  the  side 
of  the  hill  they  covered,  like  an  army  of 
invaders.     Firsbarrow,  like  a  condemning 
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judge,  had  put  on  a  black  cap ;  and 
even  the  green,  smooth  surface  below 
looked  misty  and  unreal  as  a  morning 
cloud. 

If  there  were  any  little  people 
dressing  for  their  dance,  on  Fairies' 
Knowle,  they  would  soon  be  frightened 
away  by  the  unfriendly  aspect  of  the 
heavens  to-night.  And  what  a  merry 
time  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  whose 
lives  had  not  been  of  the  best,  must  be 
having  in  the  old  church -yard  !  Perhaps 
an  old  parson,  whose  character  had  been 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Toutell,  had  been  privileged  to  ad- 
dress a  strange  and  new  congregation 
from  the  top-story  of   the    three-decker. 
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The  old  yellow  owl,  who  had  his  nest  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  ivied  tower,  had 
left  it  and  gone  to  the  "Vicarage  garden, 
where  he  was  flying  about,  hooting  dis- 
mally round  the  house,  and  making  Mr. 
Went  worth,  in  his  study,  start  up  every 
now  and  then  from  the  huge  tome  in 
which  he  had  been  buried. 

But  the  bird  did  not  trouble  Farmer 
John,  though  he  was  so  near.  The  light 
in  Granny's  cottage,  and  the  shadow  of 
Polly  across  the  blind  was  the  picture  he 
studied  just  now.  He  rapped  at  the  door, 
and  bade  Jessie  lie  down  outside  till  he 
returned. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  door  was  slowly 
opened,   but   not   by   Polly.     The  grand- 
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mother  herself  let  him  in,  and  he  reflected 
that  it  must,  after  all,  have  been  his 
mistake  about  the  shadow.  For  the 
maiden  was  not  in  the  room  below. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  near  the 
deserted  table,  on  which  was  stretched  the 
fishing-net  at  which  she  had  evidently 
been  working.  Mechanically  he  played 
with  her  needle  which,  half  emptied,  had 
been  thrown  carelessly  near  it. 

The  little,  loud-ticking  clock  on  the 
mantelshelf  struck  nine,  and  Granny  sat 
down  in  her  arm-chair  without  saying 
anything,  as  was  her  wont.  And  Farmer 
John  stood  still,  wondering  if  Polly  could 
have  heard  his  step,  and  when  she  would 
come. 
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But  she  did  not  come  ;  and  silence 
reigned  till,  wondering  still  more,  he 
turned  and  asked  the  grandmother  '  Where 
the  maid  was  ?' 

1  'Er  be  gane  upstairs,  Mr.  'Ahker,'  she 
answered,  and  there  was  once  more 
silence. 

'  Did  she  knaw  1  were  yere  ?'  demanded 
Farmer  John. 

He  still  wondered  what  it  meant,  but  he 
did  not  even  then  begin  to  suspect  any- 
thing. 

1  Ay,  she  yeerd  you,'  returned  Granny, 
shortly.  <  An'  'er  zaid  :  "  'Tis  Mr.  'Ahker, 
Grammer ;"  an'  then  'er  wint  straight  up- 
stairs wi'out  another  word.' 

'  Call  her,'  he  said. 
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His  voice  was  a  little  unsteady ;  and 
into  his  mind  there  flashed  the  remem- 
brance of  certain  words  which  his  sister 
had  used  in  their  frequent  disputes  con- 
cerning Polly.  Was  it  possible  she  had 
done  something — he  could  not  tell  what — 
to  cause  this  strange  conduct  to-night  ? 
His  fingers  worked  nervously  with  the 
needle,  and,  as  Granny  rose  slowly  to 
obey  him,  the  slender  woodwork  fell  from 
his  grasp  and  was  shattered  on  the 
floor. 

Farmer  John  stooped  unconsciously  to 
gather  the  fragments,  and  heard  a  voice 
above  answer  the  old  woman's  summons. 
He  went  forward  to  the  staircase,  which 
led  through  a  door  in  the  kitchen  straight 
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up  to  the  bed-room  above,  and  listened 
eagerly. 

4  Tell  'e  I  baint  comen'  daown,'  the  voice 
said,  and  Granny  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage. 

'  What  do  it  mane  ?'  asked  Farmer  John, 
confronting  her.  Something  of  the  old 
fire  blazed  up  within  him  again,  as  he 
looked  at  the  provokingly  calm  features 
of  the  grandmother.  4  Zumwoone's  bin  a 
tamp'ren'  wi'  the  maid  !'  he  exclaimed, 
striking  his  fist  on  the  table.  '  An'  I'll 
knaw  who.' 

The  grandmother  shook  her  head,  and 
secretly  '  praised  the  Lard  it  wadden  noo 
concern  o'  'ers.' 

1  Goo  an'  call  she  yoursalf,  Mr  'Anker,' 
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she  said.  'P'raps  'er  med  come  vur 
you.' 

Farmer  John  opened  the  door  of  the 
staircase,  and  gently  called  '  Polly.'  He 
had  meant  to  pronounce  the  word  severely, 
but  he  could  not  manage  it.  It  was  a 
name  connected  in  his  mind  with  gentle 
thoughts  ;  and  it  would  not  bear  rough 
handling. 

There  was  no  answer. 

1  Polly,'  lie  repeated,  '  come  thee  daown, 
there's  a  good  maid.  I  be  waiten'  yere 
for  thee,  an'  I've  got  a  paower  o'  things  in 
me  pahckets  to  show  thee.' 

He  remembered  a  few  little  presents  he 
had  bought  for  her  at  a  fair  he  had  at- 
tended the    day  before,  and  it   suddenly 
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struck  him  that  this  might  move  her.  It 
had  some  effect,  for,  a  few  minutes  after 
a  figure  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steep 
flight  of  stairs,  and  a  voice  out  of  the  dusk 
above  pronounced  his  name. 

The  difference  in  the  tone  struck  him 
like  a  sharp  blow.  He  leaned  against  the 
door  below  and  breathed  hard  for  an 
instant.     Then  he  repeated,  '  Polly.' 

His  wounded  feelings  struggling  with 
his  love  made  his  husky  utterance  of  her 
name  irresistibly  touching.  Polly,  secret- 
ly despising  her  own  weakness,  came 
slowly  down  the  stairs,  and  walked  in  a 
dignified  manner  past  him  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  wise  grandmother  had  discovered 
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some  pressing  affairs  which  required  her 
instant  departure  to  the  back  room, 
whither  she  also  conveyed  the  lamp. 

In  the  flickering  light  which  the  small 
fire  cast  on  the  maiden's  features,  Farmer 
John  was  puzzled  to  ascertain  what  was 
her  expression.  For  her  part  Polly, 
uttering  a  silent  prayer  for  strength  to 
resist  what  she  felt  certain  was  coming, 
stood  mute  by  the  table,  her  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  and  the  corners  of  her  rosy 
mouth  drawn  down,  with  a  look  in  which 
obstinacy  and  injured  dignity  seemed 
straggling  with  some  other  emotion,  diffi- 
cult to  control. 

He  had  not  attempted  to  take  her 
hand ;    nor  did  he    speak.     In   the   short 
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silence  that  succeeded  her  entrance  to  the 
kitchen,  the  heart  that  still  felt  very  keen- 
ly under  the  bright  blue  bodice  and  white 
bib  began  to  beat  so  loudly,  that  Polly 
feared  Mr.  John  would  hear  it,  and  take 
advantage  in  consequence.  Not  that  the 
loud  beating  meant  anything  in  particular, 
for  her  heart  always  did  so  when  she  was 
excited.  And  it  was  shameful  of  him  to 
come  so  often,  and  it  all  to  be  only  play- 
ing on  his  part.  She  would  send  him 
about  his  business,  and  he  should  learn 
he  could  not  treat  a  poor  honest  maiden 
like  that. 

She  would  tell  him  she  meant  to 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  But 
no  doubt  he  would  not  care,   as  the  wo- 
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men  had  said  that  afternoon.  His  might 
be  only  playing  ;  but  she  was  in  earnest, 
although  he  stood  there  staring,  and  felt 
nothing.  She  glanced  furtively  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  at  Farmer  John, 
and  then  as  quickly  looked  away  again, 
this  time  not  on  the  ground,  but 
anywhere — out  of  the  window,  if  there 
had  not  been  the  blind  in  the 
way. 

For  he  was  looking  at  her,  she  found ; 
and  with  such  a  look  too  !  His  face  was 
quite  white,  and  his  great  eyes  flashed 
out,  sparkling  like  the  stars  at  night.  He 
was  much  taller  than  she  had  thought  him 
too,  Polly  mused,  and  certainly  much 
taller  than  she  was.     She  fancied  also,  in 
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her  brief  survey,  that  Mr.  Frank  Euddell 
would  not  have  a  chance,  were  it  to  come 
to  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  between  him 
and  '  Mr.  Jakn.'  What  immense  shoulders 
he  had!  No  wonder  old  Mrs.  Goodman 
complained  so  bitterly  of  the  waste 
of  stuff  unavoidable  in  the  cutting  of  his 
shirts. 

And  Farmer  John  saw  in  the  dancing 
firelight — a  sulky,  injured-looking  counte- 
nance, and  two  small  hands  that  did  not 
fly  to  nestle  in  their  home  in  his  big  ones, 
like  the  dainty  birds  to  which  he  had  so 
often  likened  them.  He  saw  a  soft,  brown 
head  bent  downwards,  and  a  heaving 
bosom,  whose  trouble  he  might  not  bear. 
And  then  the  true,  bright  eyes  looked  up 
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suddenly  into  his,  and  Farmer  John  knew 
he  could  still  read  them  like  a  big-printed 
book. 

Without  asking  for  any  explanation,  he 
led  her  gently  to  Granny's  chair  near  the 
fire,  and,  drawing  up  another  for  himself, 
bent  forward,  till  his  face  almost  touched 
hers.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low,  tender 
tone : 

'Now,  me  little  maid,  what  be  up  wi' 
thee  ?  Tell  thy  Jahn  all  the  trou- 
ble.' 

Was  it  true  what  they  said  of  him  in  the 
village,  or  was  he  indeed  the  good  angel  that 
he  now  seemed  to  be,  when  his  eyes,  kind 
again,  generously  forgiving,  and  reading 
her  every  thought,  were  looking  at  her, 
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sulky,  wicked  that  she  was  ?  Why  had  it 
seemed  so  different  when  she  was  alone 
upstairs,  pressing  her  burning  brow 
against  the  window  pane,  that  became  so 
soon  hot,  and  when  the  dark  trees  outside 
seemed  to  be  pointing  their  branches  at 
her  with  the  scornful  gestures  of  the  after- 
noon's guests  ?  She  could  not  understand 
why  Mr.  John's  face  said  so  many,  things. 
For  he  spoke  no  other  word ;  but  looked 
away  from  her  into  the  fire. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  speak  again  at 
all,  but  go  right  away  there  and  then,  and 
never  come  back  again.  Could  she  bear 
that  ?  He  might  go  away  to  Australia,  as 
Aunt  Em'ly  had  said.  And  had  he  not 
himself  sometimes  told  her  about  his  boy- 
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ish  wishes  and  plans  ?  It  was  a  beautiful 
country,  and  he  might  see  some  one 
there,  some  one  who  would  not  run  away- 
upstairs  at  his  footstep,  and  refuse  to 
answer  him  when  he  called.  She  looked 
at  the  white,  suffering  face.  Could  she 
speak  ? 

He  turned,  and  caught  her  glance ;  and 
then  held  out  his  hand.  Involuntarily 
hers  sought  it,  and  at  the  first  fond  pres- 
sure of  that  firm  grasp  her  tears  began  to 
flow.  With  her  head  leaning  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  kind  words  to  soothe 
and  encourage  her,  gently,  bit  by  bit,  he 
drew  from  her  the  story  of  the  afternoon, 
who  had  spoken,  and  what  each  had  said. 
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Before  she  was  aware  of  it,  Polly  had  told 
him  everything.  And,  as  if  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  they  were,  she  then  felt 
an  indescribable  relief  at  what  she  had 
done.  That  she  was  '  baound  to  spake,'  and 
could  not  have  helped  it,  was  also  a  conso- 
lation. And  Farmer  John's  hand,  slowly 
stroking  her  face  as  she  spoke,  made  it 
next  to  impossible  to  reason  out  anything 
further. 

For  his  part,  Farmer  John  felt,  as  his 
fingers  passed  slowly  over  the  maiden's 
soft  cheeks,  that  he  was  touching  some 
fragile  flower  that  wanted  gentler  hand- 
ling than  most  plants,  and  that  must  not 
be  shaken  by  rough  winds,  or  crushed   by 
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hurrying  feet.  The  little  flower  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  and  just  then  it  was  his 
duty  to  shelter  it  from  the  keen  winter 
blast,  and  not  to  mind  if  it  had  not  re- 
warded him  by  opening  its  pure  eye  to  the 
sunshine  of  his  love.     Polly  was   a  tender 

maiden,  after  all,  and  the  women Well, 

he  ought,  judging  by  that  evening's  ex- 
perience, to  have  anticipated  nothing  else 
from  them. 

'  Niver  thee  moind  what  they  do  zay, 
me  little  maid,'  he  said.  { Jus'  thee  tell 
'em,  nex'  toime  they  zays  anythen'  'bout 
thee,  it  pleases  thee,  it  do,  to  yere  'em 
tahlk.  An'  tell  'em  to  tahlk  'way  to  their 
'arts'   content ;    it  don'  'urt    them,    an'  it 
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does  thee  good  to  year  'em.  Tell  'em  it 
do  please  thee,  it  do,  to  think  they  do 
take  so  much  notice  of  what  thee  da 
do.' 

Thus  he  continued  to  soothe  and  coun- 
sel her.  And  when  all  was  right  again, 
and  every  shadow  removed,  he  began  to 
unfold  a  new  plan,  which  had,  indeed, 
been  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  to  which 
his  little  purchases  were  to  form  an 
introduction. 

When  Polly  had  admired  herself  in  a 
brilliant  necktie  in  a  fragment  of  looking- 
glass  which  hung  on  the  dresser,  and  had 
thanked  the  provider  of  this  undeserved 
pleasure  to  her  heart's  content — although 
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that  was  not  nearly  enough,  she  said — 
Farmer  John  drew  a  gaily-bound  volume 
from  another  pocket,  and  held  it  out  to 
her. 

But  now  Polly  pouted  and  blushed,  for 
she  was  (  noo  scollard,'  as  Mr.  John  also 
knew  full  well.  She  could  not  read  a 
word,  far  less  write  one. 

1  Dear  'art,  Mr.  'Ahker,'  she  said,  look- 
ing sideways  at  the  bright  little  book, 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  awe  and 
disgust.  '  Whativer  did  you  git  thik  vur  ? 
I  bain't  noo  scollard,  Mr.  Jahn.  But 
p'raps  'tis  for  Grammer.  She's  a  beauti- 
ful rheader,  is  Grammer,  an'  zoo's  Hester, 
that's  my  little  cousin.' 
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1  An'  shoulden  thee  loike  to  rhead  too  ?' 
asked  Farmer  John,  smiling  at  her.  l  I'll 
l'arn  'ee,  Poll,  me  little  maid,  an'  thee  'ull 
pick  it  up  avore  thee  knaws  it.' 

'  But  them  letters  do  zwim  avore  me 
oiyes — an'  they  be  all  the  zame,  sa  vur  as 
1  do  zee,'  protested  Polly,  holding  the 
volume  upside  down,  and  regarding  the 
page  with  much  aversion.  ;  An  you'd  be 
a  turr'ble  bad  l'arner,  you  'ood,  Mr.  Jahn, 
I  do  knaw.  An'  you'd  scold  I  dreadful, 
I  do  knaw  you  'ood,  if  I  wadden  quick 
'nough.  An'  I  knaw  I  shoulden  niver 
knaw  'ow,'  she  added,  throwing  the  book, 
in  despair  at  the  very  thought,  on  the 
table. 
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There  suddenly  she  perceived  the 
broken  needle  which  Mr.  John  had,  very 
deceitfully,  hidden  under  the  net. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn  Y  she  cried,  between 
pretended  anger  and  laughter.  '  What 
'ave  you  a-bin  an'  done  ?  The  bestes 
niddle  iver  I  'ad  !  An'  you  to  breek  'en. 
There,  I  do  knaw  'tis  you  as  done  it,  zoo 
there  ain't  noo  good  your  a-zayen'  you 
didden.  Oh,  the  bad,  wicked  veller  that 
you  be !  You'll  be  breeken'  me  'ead 
nex',  when  you  do  come  to  l'arn  I  to 
rhead.' 

To  which  Farmer  John  replied  that  he 
certainly  should,  if  she  called  him  naughty 
names. 
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'  Zoo  good  noight,  Polly  my  dear,'  he 
said,  patting  her  hand.  '  An'  noo  mwoore 
goss'pen'  wi'  the  wummin.  Jus'  thee  tell 
'em  nex'  toime  they  zays  anythen',  Jahn 
don'  care  what  they  zays,  nor  what  they 
don'  zay.  That  be  my  way,  me  little 
lass.' 

He  looked  as  if  he  rather  gloried  in 
the  folks'  bad  opinion,  Polly  thought. 
Her  pride  in  him  rose  tenfold  as  she  saw 
him  draw  himself  up,  and  throw  back  his 
head,  and  look  '  sa  praoud-loike.' 

'  I  be  a-comen'  zoon  agen  to  l'arn  thee 
thy  letters,  maiden.  Thee'll  be  ready  vur 
the  meeten'  when  I  calls  to-marrer  vur 
thee.     Take    care    o'   the    book,'    he   con- 
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tinued.  '"Pis  a  sweet,  pirty  tale,  an' 
'ull  make  thine  oijes  sa  vull  o'  tears  as 
they  was  'bout  zummat  else  jus'  naow. 
Good  noight,  me  little  lass,  an'  God  bless 
'ee  for  ivermwoore.' 

Polly,  still  pouting  at  the  prospect  of 
the  lesson,  took  up  the  small  volume  be- 
tween her  finger  and  thumb,  as  though 
it  might  bite  her  if  she  used  it  badly. 
Reflecting,  however,  that  she  would  soon 
make  l  Mr.  Jahn '  talk  '  'bout  zummat 
nicer  when  the  toime  did  come,'  she 
placed  it  in  a  drawer  in  the  old  secre- 
tary that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
which  was  devoted  to  certain  Heavenly 
Eailway   pictures,  much    prized    by    her. 
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For,    though    the   contents   of  the    book 

were    an    eyesore,    the  '  for'l  *  were   well 
enough.' 


Cover. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Vicars  Thoughts. 


T  was  Christmas  week.  The  fes- 
tival had  just  passed,  bringing 
to  some  sad  remembrances ;  to  others 
the  outlook  on  life,  opening  fresh 
and  glittering  as  a  dewj  morning  land- 
scape; to  others  unlimited  jollification, 
and,  perhaps,  a  '  drinky  fit/  that  would 
empty   the   cupboard,    if    not   the   house, 
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for  a  long   time    after.     To    all  the  sem- 
blance, at  least,  of  a  holiday. 

To  be  sure,  this  holiday  was  not  in 
reality  particularly  welcome  to  all  in 
Applecombe.  For  there  were  many  mo- 
thers of  rising  families  in  the  jjarish 
whose  complaints  were  loud  and  bitter, 
directly  the  school-house  was  closed  upon 
their  unruly  children.  For,  whatever  of 
science,  in  the  form  of  the  unpronounce- 
able names  of  mountains  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  art,  in  the  shape  of  crochet 
antimacassars  of  marvellous  and  intricate 
pattern,  they  there  learned,  at  any  rate 
they  were  safe  and  out  of  mischief  as  soon 
as  the  bell  began  to  tinkle  in  the  little 
turret,  like  a  hard  ball  bumping  along 
the  ground. 
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Although  the  rudiments  of  our  English 
grammar,  so  diligently  drummed  into  the 
rough  heads  of  the  children  by  the  precep- 
tor of  youth  just  before  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  came  to  examine  the 
school,  were  but  little  used  in  their  daily 
talk,  or  in  the  composition  of  those 
letters  which  are  rightly  considered, 
by  thoughtful  villagers,  to  be  part  of 
every  Christian's  education,  yet  the  mo- 
thers were  thankful  that  their  children 
should  learn  anything.  And  why  ?  For 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  it  kept 
them  safely  out  of  their  way.  If  an 
improving  and  large-minded  Government 
had  announced  that  a  child  one-year-old 
was     capable     of     receiving     instruction, 
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the  mothers  of  Applecombe  would  most 
heartily  have  agreed  to  so  admirable  a 
system  of  education. 

Mr.  Wentworth — it  was  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  him — had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  school  being  sup- 
ported by  a  Government  grant,  the  weekly 
pay  of  the  scholars,  and  the  generosity  of 
the  Squire.  All  he  could  do  for  the  chil- 
dren was  to  provide  a  treat  for  them  in 
the  summer-time,  when  the  quantity  of 
cake  and  tea  consumed  by  the  innocents 
there  assembled  furnished  him  with 
food  for  some  new  and  quaint  specula- 
tions. 

It  was  Christmas  time.     The  winter  had 
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been  so  mild  that,  but  for  the  superstition 
which,    in    the    English    mind,     connects 
comfort  with  a  fire   (the   greater  part  of 
whose   heat   is   enjoyed   by   the    chimney 
alone),  Mr.  Wentworth    might   have    dis- 
pensed with  one  altogether.     But7  sitting 
there  beside  it,   his  head  leaning    on  his 
hand,    with    his   cane    arm-chair     turned 
away  from  the  writing-table,   at  which  he 
had  been  busily  employed   with  his   pen, 
there  was  something  very  companionable 
in  the  flickering  firelight.     His  surround- 
ings  were  the  same  as  ever ;  the  green- 
shaded   reading-lamp,  the   piles  of   dusty 
volumes,    the    revolving    book-case,    the 
lectern   with   its   ponderous  burden,   aud 
the  white  dog  asleep ;  with  this  exception 
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that,  as  ifc  was  winter-time,  that  sagacious 
animal  had  sought  a  warmer  resting-place 
than  the  window-sill.  It  was  now  coiled 
round  in  a  red  leather  arm-chair  near  its 
master,  its  soft,  fluffy  head  resting  con- 
tentedly on  a  huge  volume  of  the 
Mishnah. 

The  Vicar  himself  had,  since  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  been  deeply  engaged 
in  his  new  work,  which  had  special  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  Jews,  a  race  for  whom 
he  had  always,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
entertained  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect.  "With  this  subject — to  him  fas- 
cinating— he  had  been  wont  at  times  to 
weary  some  of  his  most  ardent  followers 
at  Oxbridge.     But  he  had  now  promised 
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himself,  and  not  without  reason,  their 
attention,  if  not  applause,  when  his  present 
work  should  place  the  ancient  Israelites 
once  more  before  their  mind,  though  in  a 
*  totally  new  light.' 

When  preparing  his  manuscript,  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  wont  to  adopt  a  system 
of  his  own,  without  which,  indeed,  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  write 
at  all.  Having  decided  upon  the  subject 
of  his  work,  he  would  first  consult  every 
authority,  whether  orthodox  or  unortho- 
dox, who  had  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
it.  Then,  seating  himself  by  the  fire,  he 
would  proceed  to  reason  out  the  pros  and 
cons  of  these  opinions,  from  which  he 
would,  in  time,  evolve  a  perfectly  original 
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opinion  of  his  own.  This  was  his  custom 
when  the  point  in  question  was  unusually 
knotty. 

At  other  times  he  would  sit  and  write, 
and,  as  his  pen  flew  across  the  page,  as 
though  by  a  sudden  ray  of  inspiration,  the 
true  state  of  the  doubtful  matter  would 
flash  upon  his  mind.  With  a  little  more 
reflection  the  idea  would  shape  itself  in 
words — simple,  outwardly,  but,  when  ex- 
amined, full  of  rare  and  new  meaning. 
His  style  was  peculiar ;  the  word-painting 
beautiful  and  glowing,  coming  in  fresh 
and  brilliant  colours  from  a  fund  of 
imagination  naturally  rich,  and  cultivated 
through  long  years  entirely  devoted  to 
study.     He   could    have   been    a    poet,   a 
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statesman,  a  philosopher,  an  enthusiast,  a 
dreamer,  an  agitator — or  orator — a  leader 
of  men  always.  As  it  was,  he  was  all 
these,  hidden  by  the  black  cassock  of  the 
theologian. 

His  extreme  sensitiveness,  arising  per- 
haps from  excessive  pride,  perhaps  from  a 
weak  vanity,  perhaps  from  a  self-conscious- 
ness almost  overwhelming  in  its  power, 
made  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  ever  dared  to  face  the  critic?. 
The  poetry  in  which  his  sublimest 
thoughts  naturally  clothed  themselves, 
made  his  writings  the  consolation  and 
edification  of  women.  His  erudition  and 
originality  made  them  the  delight  and 
favourite    companions    of     students    and 
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thinkers    in    every   profession    and    walk 
of  life. 

Yet,  sitting  there,  endeavouring  to  solve 
some  more  than  usually  difficult  problem, 
with  the  inspiring  dance  of  the  firelight, 
and  the  placid  snore  of  practicality  from 
the  white  dog  near  him,  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  not  thinking  of  these  triumphs.  Upon 
his  lips  trembled  the  maddening  Cui  bono  ? 
What  did  it  all  tend  to  ?  Life  could  not 
be  prolonged  by  study.  Solomon  was  right 
— if  it  were  Solomon  who  wrote  it,  which 
might  be  considered  doubtful — study,  and 
the  making  of  books,  was  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh — and  to  the  spirit  too.  Yet  why 
seek  to  prolong  life?  And  all  the  time 
he   was   conscious   that   he   clung  to  life, 
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with  a  tenacity  that  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish,  as  it  waned  away 
before  him,  like  a  dying  moon  in  the  dark 
heavens  its  light  had  once  made  glorious. 

He  was  wandering  from  his  problem ; 
and  he  stroked  the  dog's  silky  head  gently, 
and  tried  to  recall  his  chain  of  argument. 
All  the  authorities  were  wordy  and 
worthless.  Some  had  not  even  sparkle, 
but  were  dull  as  a  turbid  stream.  The 
commentators  were  daring  plagiarists,  not 
having  the  grace  even  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  of  their  information.  And,  when 
you  had  traced  them  back  to  what  seemed 
the  fountain  head,  or  first  cause,  it  was  truly 
nothing  more  than  itself  a  tiny  atom,  per- 
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haps  not  entirely  original — and,  if  so,  in- 
tensely fanciful.  A  naturally  keen  intellect, 
to  which  long  years  of  study  had  given  an 
extraordinary  facility  for  detecting  false- 
hood or  plagiarism  in  an  author,  had  made 
his  judgment  of  what  was  spurious  unerr- 
ing, and  it  never  failed  him.  He  had 
been  rejoicing  in  revelations  of  this  kind 
that  evening.  They  were  one  of  the  few 
brightenings  of  a,  perhaps  uniquely,  lonely 
life.  And,  as  he  thought  of  them  now, 
the  rare  humorous  smile,  which  had  been 
so  frequent  long  years  ago,  came  over  his 
face,  and  illumined  his  pale,  short-sighted 
eyes. 

He  stroked  the  dog  meditatively,  which 
caress  the  animal  returned  by  slowly  open- 
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ing  one  eye,  with  a  very  contemptuous 
expression  in  that  far-seeing  optic. 

'Eh,  Saida/  the  Yicar  said,  musing 
aloud,  '  you're  a  wise  dog,  and  don't 
trouble  your  head  with  such  vain  matters. 
You  have  no  responsibility,  except  the 
burying  of  your  bones.  And  you  can 
sleep  at  will — which  is  forgetf ulness,  which 
is  happiness.  You  don't  trouble.  And 
yet  there  are  some,  and  many,  that  trou- 
ble their  heads  about  you,  my  little  Saida,' 
he  continued,  pulling  back  the  silky  ears, 
and  then  letting  them  go,  a  trick  Saida 
very  much  resented. 

'  The  great  mystery  of  Nature,'  he  went 
on,  in  a  low    tone,  '  as    Nature    abhors    a 
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vacuum,  so  self-consciousness  shrinks  from 
extinction.' 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the 
dog  stretched  itself  uneasily  at  sound  of 
the  long  words. 

1  Ah,  some  day  the  mystery  will  be 
settled,'  the  Yicar  added,  rising  and  re- 
turning to  his  manuscript.  '  And  it  may 
be  simpler  than  we  fancy.  And  now  to 
work.' 

He  took  up  his  pen  ;  but  somehow  he 
could  not  write  that  night.  The  long, 
grey  whiskers  drooped  once  more  on 
the  delicate  hand,  and  the  Vicar's  thoughts 
went  wandering  on  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able way. 
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Why  he  knew  not,  his  whole  life 
rose  up  before  him,  like  a  long  roll 
of  connected  pictures.  Each  part  unfold- 
ed itself  in  the  startling  brilliancy  of 
reality.  Now  he  was  at  Oxbridge.  And 
now  the  drear  stillness  of  the  Campagna 
closed  round  his  soul;  and  then  the  melan- 
choly song  of  the  gondoliers  floated  to  him 
over  the  deep  blue  of  the  Lagune. 

'  Ed  ella  a  me  :     Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice, 
Nella  miseria.' 

It  rang  in  his  hearing  again.  And 
then  the  towers  and  steeples  of  Oxbridge 
once  more  rose  before  him,  but  his  eyes 
had   been  changed.     Perhaps  some   rose- 
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coloured  spectacles  had  been  suddenly 
shattered  before  them,  and,  ever  since,  the 
earth  and  every  object  had  appeared  quite 
different.  Perhaps  the  eyes  had  shed  many 
bitter  tears  for  what  could  not — would 
that  it  could  ! — remain  for  ever.  And  so 
he  lived  again  through  the  past;  till  the 
quiet,  deceitfully  quiet — as  all  quietness 
now  seemed  to  him — ivied  Vicarage  was 
his  home,  and  the  green  hill  opposite, 
with  its  cap  of  dusky  firs,  shut  him  out 
from  the  liviug,  acting  world  he  had 
learned  to  hate  and  despise. 

And  here  !  He  had  developed,  no 
doubt.  His  mind  had  enlarged,  in  spite 
of  green  Firsbarrow's  intervention.  And 
he    had    made    one     friend,    besides    his 
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books  and  his  favourite  dog.  And  the 
friend  had  disappointed  him.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  reflected,  as  he  went  over  this 
little  experience,  bit  by  bit,  that  though 
he  had  been  wrong  at  the  first  in  not  an- 
ticipating that  the  disappointment  must, 
sooner  or  later,  come,  he  had  borne  it, 
and  lived  it  down,  as  one  well  accustomed 
to  such  events  should  do. 

Yet  the  man  had  seemed  sincere.  Mr. 
Went  worth  could  easily  recall  him  sit- 
ting there,  where  the  dog  now  lay,  his 
strange,  brilliant  eyes  seeming  to  devour 
the  Vicar's  countenance,  as  he  hung  upon 
his  every  word.  It  had  been  an  interest- 
ing experience,  for  the  man  was  above  his 
kind  and  his   circumstances.       The  Vicar 
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wondered  how  he  would  have  appeared  in 
different  circumstances,  and  amongst  differ- 
ent minds. 

An  interesting  study  !  There  was  some- 
thing incongruous,  even  to  him,  in  the 
words.  They  became  terrible,  as  he 
reflected  that  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
position,  at  any  rate,  of  guide  of  this 
man's  soul.  Like  some  precious,  but  uncut 
jewel,  it  had  been  placed  in  his  hand  to 
polish,  until,  deprived  of  what  diminished 
its  lustre,  it  should  shine  brilliant — and 
making  brilliant — to  the  world. 

Had  he  done  his  duty  by  Farmer  John  ? 
Had  he  even  endeavoured  to  show  the 
man  where  he  judged  him  to  have  fallen 
into  error  ?     Should  he  let  him  go  on  from 
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bad  to  worse,  without  any  remonstrance? 
Would  he  have  done  so  had  he  been  a 
layman,  and  not  a  priest? 

The  thought  stung  him.  Was  he  not 
following  in  the  steps  of  those  priests  who 
call  evil,  good,  and  good,  evil ;  in  whose 
sermons  sins  appear  scarcely  sins — cer- 
tainly not  hateful  and  revolting?  If  he 
had  been  Farmer  John's  personal  friend 
— who  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  offending  him,  who  had  his  welfare  and 
not  his  own  popularity  at  heart — instead 
of  his  clergyman,  would  he  have  permit- 
ted him  to  be  the  scoff  and  jeer  of  the 
lowest  of  this  morally-low  place  without 
protest  ?  Was  it  not  his  duty,  even  as  his 
priest,  to  speak?     The  Vicar  thus  ques- 
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tioned  himself  till  bis  nervous  mouth 
twitched  with  self-condemnation  and  self- 
reproach. 

His  resolve  was  made  instantaneously. 
He  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the 
eager  'Millier  to  call  her  lord. 

Herbert  appeared  grinning,  but  his  joke 
expired  at  its  birth  when  he  perceived  the 
grave  demeanour  of  his  master.  He  re- 
ceived a  note  for  Farmer  John  in  silence. 
At  which  'Millier,  hiding  in  the  shadow  of 
the  open  door,  marvelled  greatly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Poor  Humanity  /' 


I 


N  the  following  evening,  a  well- 
known  step  announced  that  a 
visitor,  who  had  not  entered  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  study  for  many  days,  was 
approaching. 

The  Vicar's  pulse  quickened  suddenly, 
as  he  asked  himself  :  What  should  he  say 
to  Farmer  John  ? 
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This  visitor  was  standing  before  him 
now,  his  immense  shoulders  leaning 
against  the  door,  and  his  huge  hands 
grasping  his  hat.  Mr.  Wentworth,  in 
spite  of  all  his  prejudices,  was  conscious 
of  that  old  feeling  of  reliance,  which  had 
been  his  first  sensation  on  meetiug  Farmer 
John. 

Involuntarily,  memory  recalled  the 
Easter  vestry,  and  that  figure  confronting 
the  surly  assembly.  The  very  words  of 
his  speech,  short,  defiant,  and  frank,  rang 
in  the  Vicar's  ears.  Had  it  been  play-act- 
ing then  ?  Had  the  man  changed  entire- 
ly since  ?  Had  he  become  mad  ?  Was 
he,  after  all,  frank,  fearless  as  of  old  ? 
Was    that   low,    commonplace   story    con- 
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cerning   him    all    a    mistake — a    fact,    of 
course,  but  one  open  to  explanation  ? 

Yet  why  would  he  not  marry  the  girl  ? 
He  was  there  to  justify  his  conduct ;  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  resolved  he  would  dis- 
cover, there  and  then,  if  this  could  be 
done. 

'  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Hawker,'  he  said, 
courteously,  offering  him  his  delicate  hand. 
He  was  at  once  sensible,  by  its  succeeding 
numbness,  that  it  had  received  the  old, 
vigorous  pressure. 

The  Yicar  pointed  to  the  leather  arm- 
chair, which  the  white  dog  instantly  vaca- 
ted, without  growling  at  the  visitor,  to 
whom,  at  the  beginning  of  its  master's  so- 
journ in  the  parish,  it  had  become  accus- 
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tomed.  Saida  even  acknowledged  the  visi- 
tor's presence  by  sniffing  at  his  legs,  in  a 
manner  that  was  at  once  dignified 
and  friendly.  Farmer  John  sat  down 
stiffly,  and  patted  the  dog's  head.  The 
last  action  was  easy  and  natural,  the 
Yicar  observed. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Hawker,'  he  began,  tipping 
up  the  cane  arm-chair,  a  habit  of  his  when 
particularly  nervous,  and  playing  with  a 
pair  of  spectacles  that  lay  on  the  manu- 
script before  him.  '  I  have  asked  you  to 
come,  because  I  wish — I  wish — I  have 
something  very  particular  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about.' 

'Mr.  Hawker,'  he  went  on,  suddenly 
landing  the  chair  on  the  floor  again,   and 
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turning  on  his  visitor  with  a  quick,  pene- 
trating look,  '  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  as  a  private  personal  friend,  and 
not  as  a  clergyman.  Will  you,  may  I  ask 
you,  be  equally  frank  with  me  ?' 

In  the  deep  blue  of  the  eyes  that  met 
his  without  a  quiver,  Mr.  Wentworth  read 
his  answer.  In  words  there  was 
none. 

1 1  am  speaking  as  a  personal  friend/ 
repeated  the  Vicar,  and  his  courage  sud- 
denly rose,  '  not  as  a  clergyman.  I  am 
speaking  as  if  you  and  I  were  two 
friends,  two  weak,  suffering,  sinning 
men,  who  were  placed  together  in 
some  drifting  bark  on  the  wide,  cruel 
ocean,    where  the  tempest    drove   us    on, 
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pitilessly,  to  our  death.  Farmer  John, 
there  would  be  no  shamming  between 
us  then,  no  play-acting,  nothing  but 
Truth — awful,  yet  overpowering,  as  the 
God  Who  was  still  reigning  above,  though 
you  and  I  were  there  alone  and  seem- 
ingly forsaken.' 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  Yicar 
rose,  and  took  two  or  three  hasty  strides 
up  and  down  the  room. 

His  own  words  had  moved  him,  and 
he  forgot  all  the  reserve  of  convention- 
ality. Custom  and  class  faded  from  his 
consciousness  as  the  words  fell  from  his 
lips. 

He  stopped  short  in  his  walk  at  the 
door,  and  looked  round  at  the  white  face 
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leaning  forward  in  the  leather  arm-chair 
to  catch  each  syllable. 

The  deep  eyes  were  brilliant  still,  and 
their  expression  was  unchanged.  He  had 
made  no  impression,  he  felt.  His  pene- 
tration had  not  been  baffled;  the  coun- 
tenance of  Farmer  John  continued 
immovable. 

As  the  Vicar  looked  he  noticed,  though 
he  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact  till 
he  recalled  the  scene  afterwards,  that 
Farmer  John's  dark  hair,  which  had  been 
of  a  deep  auburn,  was  sprinkled  with 
grey.  The  beard  retained  its  bright  red 
colour,  and  the  face,  a  little  thin  and 
drawn  perhaps,  was  otherwise  unchanged, 
save     that     it    was    of     a    pallor     that 
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seemed  to  intensify  as  the  interview  pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  Wentworth  could  generally  read 
the  human  countenance  without  erring. 
But  he  scarcely  knew  what  was  to  be 
read  in  that  impenetrable  whiteness. 
The  letters  were  wanting. 

'  Mr.  Hawker,'  he  began  again,  '  you 
may  urge,  and  rightly,  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  Remember,  I  am  not 
pressing  my  duty  as  a  clergyman  upon 
you,  but  am  speaking  as  your  personal 
friend.  You  may  resent  my  interference, 
yet  I  will  speak.' 

He  drew  nearer  to  the  leather  arm- 
chair, and  looked  again  into  Farmer 
John's  face. 
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'  Yet  I  will  speak,' he  repeated.     'Mr. 
Hawker,  were  you  a  gentleman,  your  con- 
duct would  be  stigmatised  in  words  I  will 
not   describe.     I   desire  to   speak  to   you 
as  a  man  to  a  man,  not  as  a  gentleman 
to  a  gentleman ;  and  I  can  do  so.     Yet, 
even  so,  your  conduct  admits  of  no  other 
interpretation    than    one    I    shrink    from 
expressing.     Mind  you,  I  am  not  judging 
you    as    I     would    a    foolish,    headstrong 
youth,    whose    only    idea    of    life    is    to 
heap  as   much   enjoyment   together  as   is 
possible  in  each  hour  of  his  worthless  ex- 
istence.     You  are  a  man,  and  you  are  not 
in  the  heat  and  folly  of  your  early  youth 
— if    you    have    ever    known    what    that 
is. 
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He  paused.  The  music  of  the  gon- 
doliers seemed  to  sweeten  the  air,  as 
though  they  again  swiftly  glided  past 
him.  Still  Farmer  John  uttered  no 
word. 

"What  he  felt,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  Yet  it  was  scarcely  a  sensation, 
rather  an  impulse,  and  that,  strangely 
enough,  to  spring  to  his  feet.  But  he 
controlled  it,  also  without  a  regular  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  with  himself.  He  only 
testified  that  he  had  understood  the 
Yicar's  words  by  a  slight  quiver  of  his 
wide-opened  eyelids.  Mr.  Wentworth 
went  on : 

1  "What  your  neighbours  say  of  you r 
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Farmer  John's  lips  opened,  but  he 
seemed  quite  incapable  of  uttering  a 
sound. 

1  You  may  think  lightly  of  that.  But 
there  again  you  are  wrong.  No  man 
liveth  unto  himself ;  and  the  extent  of 
our  influence  over  and  from  others  is  in- 
calculable. The  true  independence  is 
not ' 

Once  more  Mr.  Wentworth  stopped. 

Farmer  John,  the  impulse  becoming 
irresistible,  had  risen  to  his  feet.  His 
huge  fist  struck  the  table,  till  the  metal 
reading-lamp  rang  again.  The  words 
springing,  apparently  from  old  habit,  to 
his  lips,  could  not  be  repressed.  Yet  they 
trickled    out    slowly    and    disjointedly,    as 
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though  they  required  some  effort  in  their 
utterance. 

1 1  don't  care  what  they  say,  and  what 
they  don't  say,'  he  repeated  twice  over,  in 
a  low  voice. 

4  You  are  wrong !'  cried  the  Vicar, 
whose  spirit  rose  as  he  felt  it  strong  to 
combat  with  Farmer  John's. 

He  felt  nothing  but  the  necessity,  the 
determination  to  speak.  For  one  moment 
of  his  life,  he  utterly  forgot  himself  and 
his  own  personality.  He  became  self- 
unconscious,  as  his  beautiful  hands  were 
clasped  together. 

1  You  are  wrong,'  he  repeated — '  all 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  Have  you 
no    thought   for   this    poor    girl   you    are 
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exposing  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  whole  parish  by  your  unreasonable 
conduct  ?  Even  her  own  relations  are 
pointing  at  her.  And  all  this  she  must 
suffer  for  your  folly,  or  madness — I  don't 
know  which  it  is.  And  yet  you  stand 
there  and  brave  it  out.  I  cannot 
believe  it  is  you,  whom  I  once  es- 
teemed to  be  the  possessor  of  the 
honestest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  man's 
breast !  What  do  you  mean  by  such  con- 
duct, and  how  do  you  account  for  it? 
And  she,  poor,  foolish  girl  !  Yet  they 
are  all  the  same.  Whether  she  has  sinned,' 
he  added  to  himself,  in  tones  of  the  ten- 
derest   compassion,    '  Thou    wilt    judge — 
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Thou  wilt  have  pity.  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness.  Poor  humanity,  poor 
humanity !' 

His  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  in  profound  meditation. 
Then  suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  once 
more  fixed  Farmer  John  with  his  piercing 
glance. 

'  Why  don't  you  marry  the  girl  ?'  he 
asked,  laying  his  hand  on  the  immense 
shoulder. 

What  force  might  not  there  be  controlled  ! 
This  man  could  fell  him  with  the  mere 
weight  of  his  arm ;  yet  his  speech  had 
faltered — indeed,  Mr.  Wentworth  per- 
ceived that  he  could    not  have  uttered  a 
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word,  although  in  his  strangely  speak- 
ing eyes  there  was  something  to  be 
read. 

1  You  should  marry  her/  repeated  the 
Vicar,  '  as  you  honour  and  respect  your- 
self, and  as  you  fear  God.  Be  just,  be 
pure,  be  true,  and  God  will  be  your 
friend.  You  have  broken  your  vow. 
What  binds  you  now  ?  Something  much 
higher — your  hope  of  eternal  life.  Be 
brave,  and  fear  nothing.' 

Farmer  John's  lips  opened  again,  and 
his  eyes  met  Mr.  Wentworth's  with  a 
straight,  full  look  that  he  never  forgot. 
Yet  he  did  not  speak,  only  lifted  his  hat 
from  the  floor,  bent  his  great  frame  with 
a   gesture    that    no    lack  of   polish   could 
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render  undignified,  and  quietly  closed  the 
study-door  behind  him. 

And  the  Vicar,  returning  to  his  cane 
arm-chair,  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  manu- 
script before  him.  His  face  sank  on  his 
two  quivering  hands,  his  features  twitched 
till  their  appearance  was  almost  painful. 
But  there  were  only  the  calmly  judging 
faces  of  his  books,  and  the  sympathising 
Saida,  who  crept  sorrowfully  near,  and 
laid  its  cold  nose  on  its  master's  knee, 
to  notice  the  few  tears  that,  for  perhaps 
only  the  second  time  in  his  life,  had 
been  wrung  from  the  pale,  short-sighted 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 
Deeply  Wounded. 


CARCELY  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing,  only  conscious  of  the 
feelings  of  mingled  anger,  wounded  pride, 
and  bitterness,  which  his  interview  with 
the  Yicar  had  stirred  within  him, 
Farmer  John  struggled  on  through  the 
dark,  tempestuous  night,  back  to  the 
empty  hearth  of  Rummerwoods  Farm. 
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It  was  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon, 
and  she  had  come  with  the  east  wind  as 
her  outrider,  a  sure  prediction  of  stormy 
weather  in  the  valley,  down  which  every 
gale  swept  with  double  force. 

Seated  once  more  on  the  settle  in  the 
huge  chimney-corner,  by  the  dying"embers, 
Farmer  John  relieved  his  mind  a  little  by 
piling  on  the  great  faggots  with  which 
faithful  Jobie  had  filled  a  basket  close  by. 
Then,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he 
gazed  dreamily  into  the  flames  that  curled 
slowly  round  the  dry,  crisp  wood,  and  fell 
a-thinking. 

He  was  wounded,  deeply  wounded  in 
mind,  more  wounded  than  angry.  He 
could    not  have    felt    much  anger  at  Mr. 
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Wentworth's  words.  They  had  come,  he 
knew,  from  the  Vicar's  heart,  and  they 
bore  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  Secretly  he 
admired  and  respected  him  for  his  courage 
in  speaking  them.  Truth  was  apparently 
upon  his  side,  and  not  on  Farmer  John's 
— for  what  could  he  have  urged  in  his  own 
defence  ?  The  very  words  failed  him  in 
thinking,  far  more  in  speaking. 

And  yet  why  should  he  defend  himself? 
He  cared  for  no  one,  and  desired  that  no 
one  should  care  for  him.  He  wanted 
neither  their  approbation  nor  their  con- 
demnation, much  less  their  interference. 
He  resented  Mr.  Wentworth's  interfer- 
ence. And  his  pride  had  been  all  the 
more  deeply  wounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
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Yicar  seemed  to  regard  him — Farmer  John 
— in  the  same  light  in  which  he,  with 
justice,  regarded  all  the  rest.  And  Farmer 
John  felt  that  he  was  not  like  the  rest. 
Yet  why  should  his  pride  be  wounded 
by  anything  any  man  said,  or  thought,  of 
him  ? 

Yet  he  did  care.  The  very  bitterness 
with  which  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
scene  in  the  study  showed  Farmer  John 
that  he  still  felt  the  force  of  this  one  man's 
good  or  bad  opinion,  and  still  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  being  very  far  re- 
moved above  his  fellows  in  greatness  and 
worth. 

And  what  had  Mr.  Wentworth.  urged  ? 
The  thought  suggested   many  others,  and, 
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bending  still  nearer  to  the  glow,  Farmer 
John  considered. 

He  was  to — he  ought  to — marry,  then. 
The  idea  of  the  necessity  for  doing  so 
had  not  been,  in  the  first  instance,  sug- 
gested by  the  Yicar.  Although  he  had 
been  scarcely  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  it 
had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  some  days 
before,  when,  her  soft  brown  head  lean- 
ing confidingly  on  his  shoulder,  Polly  had 
poured  her  troubles  into  his  attentive 
ear. 

The  idea  had  sprung  up  then,  and  had 
not  since  vanished.  Rather  had  it  in- 
creased in  growth,  till  that  evening's 
interview  with  the  Vicar  had  seemed  to 
give    it    a    new    start    in    its    existence. 
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Unwittingly,  it  had  really  given  the  idea 
a  settled  position  in  Farmer  John's  mind. 
Yet,  even  as  he  thus  sat,  puzzling,  and 
considering,  and  questioning  himself,  the 
man's  mind,  never  accustomed  to  such 
exercise,  returned  once  more,  as  though 
by  a  natural  revulsion,  to  its  former  con- 
victions and  prejudices. 

He  could  not  marry.  He  could  not 
marry  the  maiden.  He  loved  her — so 
well  that  he  was  quite  content  without 
that.  He  wished  nothing  more.  Why 
could  not  things  remain  as  they  were  ? 
He  could  not  marry.  The  very  thought 
made  him  spring  from  the  settle  with  a 
short,  incredulous  laugh.  His  foot  struck 
sleeping  Jessie,  and  she  whined  and  turned 
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restlessly.  Farmer  John  stooped,  and 
laid  his  huge  hand  on  the  dog's 
head. 

'  A  woife, '  he  repeated  aloud,  and  the 
word  went  echoing  up  the  chimney. 
'  Thee  be  my  woife,  woold  Jessie.  I 
bain't  gwain'  to  'ave  ne'er  a  woone 
bezoide.' 

He  sat  down  again,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  desolate  kitchen.  Miss 
Lizzy's  absence  had  deprived  it  of  the 
homely  look  it  had  been  wont  to  wear. 
All  her  particular  little  properties  were 
gone,  the  untidy  work-basket,  the  familiar 
magazines.  Even  the  cat  Peter  had  deserted 
him,  and  he  and  his  stool  had  vanished 
from  their  place   in  the   chimney-corner. 
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Farmer  John  sighed,  for  the  cat's  loss 
struck  him  as  a  very  grievous  one 
indeed. 

*  Peter  were  as  sensible-loike  as  a 
Christian,'  he  reflected,  with  regret. 

But  Peter  had  gone  with  Peter's  mis- 
tress, and  Farmer  John  might  grieve  as 
he  liked.  Neither  would  return  again. 
Perhaps  it  was  high  time  he  went  also, 
he  thought ;  for,  strangely  enough,  it 
never  entered  his  head  that  Rummer- 
woods  Farm  could  have  a  new  mistress. 
No,  if  he  married  Polly,  it  must  be  to  go 
away  somewhere,  far  from  the  hated  so- 
ciety to  which  she  belonged.  He  would 
take  her  away,  far   away,  from  them   all, 
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where  no  sound  of  them  could  ever  reach 
him  again. 

As  he  mused  thus,  his  old  boyish  ideas 
of  emigration  came  back  to  his  mind, 
with  all  their  old  charm.  Before  he  had 
realised  it,  he  was  wandering  in  imagina- 
tion through  the  wild  bush,  or  tearing  on 
a  fiery,  mountain-bred  horse  over  plains 
and  through  forests  which  had  never 
echoed  a  human  voice.  And  Polly  was  by 
his  side.  Somehow  he  could  better  imagine 
her  being  always  with  him  in  that  new 
country  than  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
life  of  the  little  village.  Her  soft  hand 
again  nestled  in  his.  Involuntarily  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Ay,  maiden,  for  ivermwoore  !' 

For  evermore  !     The  words  rang  in  his 
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ears  like  a  warning.  Familiar  words  they 
were,  that  had  crossed  his  lips  often  enough 
before.  Yes,  he  would  marry  her.  Not 
for  what  the  people  said,  he  told  himself, 
nor  for  what  the  Vicar  had  said.  What 
did  he  care  for  them  all  ?  He  had  borne 
their  jeers,  and  scorn,  and  cold  looks  for 
well-nigh  a  year  without  notice  or  anger. 
Such  conduct  was  below  notice,  he  had 
thought.  But  for  the  maiden's  sake,  yes, 
for  Polly's  sake,  that  no  evil  breath  should 
sully  her  fair  name  any  longer.  And  as 
he  recalled  her  faltering  tones  repeating 
the  neighbours'  speeches,  the  idea  became 
a  determination,  and  his  mind  was  made 
up. 

He  would  sell  Rummerwoods,  and  divide 
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the  money  with  his  sister.  He  would  con- 
sult his  friend  the  Mayor  of  Flax  ton,  who 
had  relatives  in  Australia;  he  would  no 
doubt  give  hirn  information  and  advice 
as  to  what  his  proceedings  should  be  when 
he  left  England.  His  heart  leaped  at  the 
thought,  as  it  would  have  done  years  ago, 
had  he  then  been  as  near  the  realisation  of 
his  dream  as  now. 

To  one  who  had  never  even  entered  a 
rowing-boat  the  prospect  of  a  ]ong  sea- 
voyage  and  of  a  new  country  presented 
the  most  gorgeous  pictures,  as  of  a  prom- 
ised land,  an  El  Dorado.  His  joy  at  the 
prospect  was  childish  in  its  intensity,  and 
revealed  how  much  it  had  cost  him  to 
give  up  this  darling  wish  and  plan,  long 
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years  ago.  There  are  many  who,  when 
they  see  near  its  fulfilment  a  cherished 
hope,  which  has  formerly  been  disappoint- 
ed, are  wont  to  find  the  delight  they  had 
expected  is  gone,  in  the  interval  of  denial, 
never  to  return.  But  Farmer  John's 
dream  was  as  delightful  to  him  now  as 
though  it  were  only  opening  on  him  for 
the  first  time. 

And  it  would  be  realised.  It  was  in 
his  own  power  to  accomplish  the  desire. 
There  are  some  who  shrink  away  from  the 
longed-for  object  when  at  last  ifc  ap- 
proaches them.  The  phrase  '  too  good  to 
be  true,'  is  often  but  the  expression  of 
their  fear  to  take  that  final  step,  which 
lies   between  them  and  the  fulfilment  of 
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their  desires.  Farmer  John,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  knew  nothing  of  self -questionings 
and  reasonings,  experienced  naught  of 
this.  His  reflections  were  simple  enough. 
He  loved  Polly.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
proving  of  his  love  that  he  should  marry 
her;  and  he  would  do  so.  The  farm  had 
not  prospered  of  late.  Sheep-rot  had 
robbed  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
flocks.  His  luck  at  Eummerwoods  had 
entirely  forsaken  him  during  the  last  year. 
His  sister  had  left  his  house,  and  their  in- 
terests, now  separated,  required  the 
speedy  division  of  their  possessions,  for 
doubtless  she  would  marry.  The  result 
ol  these  reflections  was  as  simple.  It  was 
merely  a  resolve. 
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He  would  sell  the  farm,  and  the  house- 
hold furniture,  and  go  out  with  Polly 
to  another  land,  to  a  new  life. 

His  mind  thus  made  up,  he  left  the  fire, 
which  seemed  somehow  to  suggest  rest- 
less and  unsatisfactory  thoughts,  and 
going  to  a  shelf,  which  contained  some  old 
and  treasured  books,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through  many  generations, 
and  which  bore  the  marks  of  constant 
reading,  he  selected  one  from  the  pile,  and 
returned  with  it  to  his  seat.  He  would 
go  over  some  of  those  old  expositions  of 
pious  Churchmen,  which  had  before  com- 
forted and  edified  him,  and  see  if  they 
would  bring  again  that  calm  to  his  mind, 
which  his  interview  with  the  Vicar,   and 
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his  succeeding  cogitations,  had  disturbed 
in  so  unusual  a  manner. 

Mechanically  he  turned  over  the  stained, 
yellow  leaves,  his  thoughts  still  busy  with 
his  new  plans.  He  would  so  arrange 
matters,  that  the  villagers  should  not  have 
the  gratification  of  discussing  his  affairs 
before  he  was  actually  gone,  nor  be  able 
to  say  that  any  opinion  or  word  of  theirs 
had  had  the  power  to  move  him.  The 
marriage  should  not  be  known  to  any 
one,  till  it  was  already  over ;  and  they 
would  sail  for  their  new  home,  while  gossip 
and  surprise  were  still  busy  with  the  first 
unexpected  news  of  his  union  with  Polly. 

The  letters  swam  before  his  eyes.  He 
would  find  it  difficult  to   understand  the 
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excellent  discourse  before  him,  on  the 
'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  which,  the  title- 
page  added,  was  '  Laid  down  In  a  plain 
and  Familiar  way  for  the  Use  of  all,  but 
especially  the  Meanest  Reader,'  and  was 
'  Necessary  for  all  Families.'  The  volume, 
bound  in  a  strong,  dark  leather  cover, 
testified  to  being  '  the  Last  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  Amended,'  and  was  further  en- 
riched by  'a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hammond 
instead  of  a  Preface.'  It  bore  the  name  of 
the  publisher  '  at  the  Sign  of  the  King's- 
head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,'  with  the 
date  1663. 

Farmer  John  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  maxims  it  contained.  A  large  part  of 
the  book  he  had  learnt  by  heart,  in  the  days 
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when  he  repeated  his  Sunday  task  at  his 
mother's  knee.  The  words,  and  her  looks, 
came  back  to  him  again  now,  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  one  well-thumbed  page : 

'  Having  now  thus  briefly  explained  to 
you  this  Yow  made  at  your  Baptism,  all  I 
shall  adde  concerning  it,  is  only  to  remem- 
ber you  how  neerly  you  are  concern'd  in 
the  keeping  it,  and  that  first  in  respect  of 
justice,  secondly,  in  respect  of  advantage 
and  benefit.  That  you  are  injustice  bound 
to  it,  I  need  say  no  more,  but  that  it  is  a 
promise,  and  you  know  justice  requires  of 
every  man  the  keeping  of  his  promise. 
But  then  this  is  of  all  other  promises  the 
most  solemn  and  binding,  for  it  is  a  vow ; 
that   is,    a  promise    made    to     God;    and 
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therefore  we  are  not  only  unjust,  but  for- 
sworn, whenever  we  break  any  part  of 
it.' 

1  Forsworn,  ivhenever  toe  break  any  part 
of  it!  This,  then,  was  what  he  would 
be.  The  remembrance  of  his  vow  rushed 
suddenly  again  over  his  soul,  like  the 
great  water- floods  that  had  nearly  over- 
whelmed David. 

Dare  he  break  it  ?  Was  it  not  indeed 
as  solemn  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  as  those 
words  declared  the  vow  of  Baptism  to  be? 
His  had  been  a  vow  more  solemn,  more 
binding,  for  no  '  surety '  had  pledged  him- 
self to  it  for  him.  It  had  been  an  act  of 
his  deliberate  choice,  when  he  had  a  mind 
capable    of  judging  for    itself.     The   vow 
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had  been  the  great  force  of  his  life.  When 
it  was  gone,  what  would  remain  ?  Was 
there  anything  that  could  remain  again 
with  him  ? 

Torn  bj  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions, 
with  thoughts  that  maddened  him  with 
their  whispers  of  love,  duty,  and  faith,  he 
rose  from  the  settle,  and  paced  the  kitchen 
with  long  and  agitated  strides.  The 
echoes  crept  in  and  out  again  of  the  old 
chimney,  and  the  dogs,  roused  from  their 
slumber,  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  blink- 
ed uneasily.  In  Farmer  Johns  soul  was 
a  sense  of  desolation  as  overpowering  as 
that  of  the  old,  silent  farmhouse.  And 
round  it  were  the  spirits  of  passion, 
religion,  and   duty,    each   striving   for  an 
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entrance,  like  the  wild  winds  that  bowled 
outside. 

To  which  should  he  yield  ?  Would  God 
forsake  him  for  ever,  if  he  obeyed  that 
other  voice,  which  had  whispered  that  the 
Vicar  was  right,  and  that  he  should  break 
his  vow  and  marry  Polly?  He  had  not 
wished  to  obey  it  at  first.  He  had 
striven  against  that  voice,  till  he  had 
found  he  must  obey  it. 

And  the  vow  ?  It  was  there  for  ever- 
more also.  Though  he  might  break  it, 
it  would  still  exist,  and  walk  beside  him 
through  his  new  life  beyond  the  seas,  a 
maddening,  torment-giving  spirit,  a  visitor 
whom  no  one,  and  no  thing,  could  expel. 
Not  death,  nor  what  came  after. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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He  stood  still ;  and  his  head  drooped  on 
his  breast.  A  low  moan  escaped  his  part- 
ed lips ;  his  hands  clutched  each  other 
nervously.  Would  God  forsake  him,  if  he 
broke  his  vow  ?  He  had  made  it  to  Him, 
and,  as  the  book  said,  he  would  be  not 
only  '  unjust,  but  forsworn,'  whenever  he 
broke  '  any  part  of  it.' 

Yet  he  must  break  it.  The  resolution  to 
do  so  had  grown  so  strong  since  it  had  first 
taken  form  in  his  mind,  that  its  command- 
ing voice  seemed  to  cry  in  his  ears,  and  de- 
mand obedience.  He  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and,  as  the  sweet  face  of  his  dead  mother, 
seemed  to  his  excited  brain  to  look  down 
upon  him  from  heaven,  banishing  that 
other  earthly  loveliness,  he  prayed  in  loud 
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and  entreating  tones  that  God  would  show 
him  the  right  way,  and  that,  if  he  ought 
not  to  break  the  vow,  he  '  might  be 
saved  from  doing  so.' 

He  remained  for  some  time  kneeling 
there.  The  tempest  outside  made  the 
branches  of  the  trees  sway  and  creak  with 
a  moaning,  dirge-like  sound,  aud  there 
was  no  star  to  illumine  the  black  heavens 
above.  The  night  wore  on.  and  the  morn- 
ing  rose,  weeping  for  the  ruin  the  past 
hours  had  wrought,  in  a  thick  shower  of 
small,  sparkling  rain. 

The  grey  light  of  dawn  crept  in  througli 
the  lattice,  and  spread  itself  across  the 
kitchen  with  au  ever-widening  radiance. 
It  fell  on  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  seemed 

i  2 
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to  have  been  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion. His  frame  had  sunk  backwards,  and 
his  head  was  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Farmer  John  slept. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  New  Promise. 


I'g^lOLLY  looked  forward  with  some 
LBU1  trepidation  to  her  first  reading- 
lesson.  She  spent  the  whole  of  the  days 
following  Farmer  John's  promise  to  teach 
her,  in  making  her  little  cousin  Hester 
explain  the  alphabet  to  her,  while  they 
worked  at  the  nets,  in  order  that  those 
puzzling  letters  might  walk  properly  across 
the  pages  of  the   pretty  book,  instead  of 
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swimming  and  dancing  before  her  eyes  in 
such  an    unaccountable  fashion. 

Hester,  proud  of  her  superior  know- 
ledge, was,  in  consequence,  the  worst  of 
preceptors.  So,  when  a  well-known  rap 
was  heard  one  cold,  bright  evening  soon 
after,  Polly,  her  heart  beating  very  loud 
and  fast,  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
repeating  A  B  C,  as  though  she  were  still 
a  Sunday-school  child  learning  her  Cate- 
chism just  before  she  should  have  to  face 
1  teacher.' 

Farmer  John's  face,  grave,  though  at 
the  same  time  very  kind,  broke  out  all 
over  into  smiles  when  he  saw  her  thus 
engaged. 

'Well,    Polly,    my  dear,'   he   said,  put- 
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ting  a  chair  for  her  near  the  fast- 
fading  light,  '  do  thee  knaw  thy  letters 
yit,  me  maid  ?  An'  when  be  thee  gwain' 
to  'ave  thine  'ead  a-broke  ?  Thee  be  ex- 
pecfcen'  it  to-noight,  I'll  warrnt,  by  thy 
looks.  Niver  moind,  little  'art,  thy  Jahn 
baint  sa  'ard  's  all  that.' 

Very  patiently  he  bore  with  the 
stupidity  which,  combined  with  neglect 
of  education,  and  her  efforts  not  to  ap- 
pear a  dunce,  made  poor  Folly  so  slow 
a  pupil.  At  last,  when  a  beginning  had 
been  made,  and  he  could  see  that  the 
soft  grey  eyes  were  aching,  and  that  the 
letters  had  again  commenced  their  unac- 
countable waltz,  Farmer  John,  adminis- 
tering a  little  praise  by  way  of  encourage- 
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ment,  inquired  why  '  the  lass  badden 
Tarried  when  the  other  maidens  did/ 

Polly's  brown  head  sank  quickly  below 
the  level  of  Farmer  John's  shoulder,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  expression  of 
her  face.  But  he  was  not  to  be  baffled 
in  this  manner,  so,  placing  one  huge  hand 
under  the  little  chin,  soft  as  a  silken 
cushion  to  his  touch,  he  lifted  up  a  very 
rosy  countenance,  of  which  the  eyes  were 
still  obstinately  bent  downwards. 

'Ah,  thee  bad  maid!'  he  scolded,  re- 
taining his  hold  on  the  chin.  '  Thee  be 
'shamed  still  wi'  I,  be  thee?  Speak  it 
all  out,  or  I'll  make  thee,  I  will.  What ! 
be  thee  'fraid  o'  Jahn,  lass?  Jahn,  what 
do  lawve  thee  mwoore   nor  'is  oan  loife, 
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an'  mebbe  mwoore  nor  thee  'ull  niver 
knaw.  Speak  out,  lass,  an'  niver  thee 
be  aveared.' 

At  this  assurance,  Polly's  grey  eyes 
were  slowly  lifted  to  his  face,  with  a  look 
half  humorous,  half  timid. 

'  I  did  goo  to  school  woonce,'  she  said, 
hanging  her  head,  which  Farmer  John's 
hand  now  released.  '  But  the  maister 
did  beat  I  the  vust  day  as  iver  I  wint 
wi'  a  girt  big  stick.  I  were  a  little  bit 
o'  a  maid  then.  Zoo  I  rhunned  'way 
whoam  sa  vast  's  me  ligs  could  carr'  me, 
an'  niver  wint  there  noo  mwoore.' 

Farmer  John  laughed,  till  old  Grammer 
came  running  downstairs  from  the  bed- 
room above  to  know  whatever  the  matter 
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could  be.  She  found  Polly  pulling  vigor- 
ously with  one  hand  at  her  new  teacher's 
beard,  to  force  him  to  leave  off  '  maken* 
thik  n'ise/  while  with  the  other  she  rap- 
ped him  on  the  back,  in  case  he  should 
choke.  "Which  proceeding,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  did  not  tend  to  make  the 
laughter  cease. 

*  Need  I  to  do  any  mwoore  to-noight  V 
pleaded  Polly,  when,  Farmer  John  having 
become  at  length  grave,  she  saw  his  eye 
go  wandering  round  the  kitchen  in  search 
of  the  little  book,  which  she  had,  mean- 
while, hidden  in  the  old  secretary. 

c  Thee  laizy  maid  !'  he  said,  patting  her 
hand.  'Well,  thee  'ull  'ave  to  Tarn  all 
the    mwoore   nex'  toime.     Thee   'ull   'ave 
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to  Tarn  pirty  quick,  Polly  lass.  For, 
do  thee  knaw,  I  be  gwain'  rhoight  'way, 
'crass  the  zeas,  to  'Stralier,  me  maid,  an 
what  'ull  thee  do  when  thee  gits  Jahn's 
letters,  if  thee  cann'  rhead  'em  rhoight 
drough?' 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  look  into 
the  eyes,  which  he  felt  were  fixed  upon 
his  face.  For,  had  he  done  so,  he  must 
then  and  there  have  betrayed  his  secret. 
So,  glancing  with  assumed  carelessness 
out  of  the  window,  he  awaited  her 
reply. 

And  it  was,  after  all,  true  what  Aunt 
Em'ly  had  said.  He  was  going  away  to 
Australia,  that  country  which  lay  so 
very  far  beyond  Polly's  limited  horizon. 
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He  would  go,  she  felt  certain  he  would, 
and  leave  her  behind  to  pine  alone,  and 
die,  like  the  poor  gipsy  maiden  had  done. 
She  realised  perfectly  what  it  all  im- 
plied. The  empty  life,  which  he  had 
filled ;  the  lonely  heart,  which  had  been 
his  home. 

What  use  were  letters  ?  She  would  not 
learn  to  read  ;  she  would  not,  just  for  the 
very  reason  that  she  must  learn  because 
he  was  going,  never  to  return.  Polly  felt 
quite  sure,  in  that  brief  interval  of  an- 
guish, that  she  would  never  see  Mr.  John 
again. 

Learn  to  read,  indeed  !  To  read  his 
letters  !  And  who  knew  whether  even 
these  would  come  ?    She  could  not  bear  to 
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return  to  those  old  bitter  thoughts,  which 
she  had  trusted  would  never  come  again, 
and  which  had  made  her  so  miserable 
not  long  ago.  Those  thoughts,  into  which 
that  some  one  came — some  one  out  in 
the  far,  beautiful  country  which  she  would 
never  see,  who  would  be  a  new  f  Polly ' 
to  Farmer  John,  and  whom  he  would  call 
his  '  little  maid,'  and  his  f  sweet,  pirty 
bird,'  and  his  ( dear,'  but  who,  she  felt 
equally  certain,  could  never  love  him  half 
so  well  as  the  old  Polly  at  Applecombe 
had  done. 

The  future  looked  so  dismal  and  so 
changed  ;  it  had  such  a  cold,  cruel,  hard 
face  that  she  could  not  bear  to  look 
at   it.     She   shivered,    as   it   was    turned 
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upon  her.  Already  its  icy  hand  was 
outstretched  to  seize  her. 

A  little  smothered  sob  reached  Farmer 
John's  ears.  For,  although  he  kept  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  window,  he 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  catch  the 
first  sound  of  the  maiden's  answering 
voice.  The  little  sob  went  pricking  into 
his  heart  like  a  fine  needle.  Unable  to 
speak  quite  yet,  he  turned  and  looked  at 
Polly,  with  all  his  tender,  devoted  heart 
shining  in  his  eyes. 

Her  face  was  buried  in  her  two  little 
hands.  But  these  were  not  large  enough 
to  hold  the  many  scalding  tears,  and  they 
trickled  down,  through  her  fingers,  into 
the   clean    white    apron    below.     That   he 
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was  already  gone,  Polly  felt  convinced. 
He  was  not  even  now  in  the  cottage  with 
her.  And  the  boat  that  carried  him  far 
away  from  her  was  dancing  over  the  blue, 
sunny  waters,  and  disappearing  from  her 
view,  like  the  fishing-smacks  she  had 
watched  at  Flaxton  Harbour,  vanishing 
in  the  great  sea  of  blinding  golden  light 
that  bounded  the  horizon. 

And  Polly,  standing  on  the  shore,  with 
the  tears  blotting  out  every  object  from 
her  eyes,  could  not  follow  him,  for  the 
waters  came  rolling  in  between  Mr.  John 
and  her.  She  could  only  stretch  out  her 
arms,  and  listen  to  the  mocking  song  of: 
the  waves,  as  they  rudely  splashed  her 
feet  with  their  spray.     And  the  boat  was 
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becoming  a  tiny  black  speck,  swallowed 
up  in  the  dazzling  golden  light  even  as 
she  strained  her  gaze  after  it. 

And  worse  than  all  was  the  thought, 
that  he  did  not  care.  She  was  certain 
now  he  did  not  ;  for,  if  he  did,  how  could 
he  have  the  heart  to  go  away  like  that, 
and  leave  her  ?  He  was  tired  of  her. 
And  she  ?  Well,  she  had  her  own  pride, 
'praper  proide,'  as  Gramraer  always 
called  it,  and  why  should  she  mind 
either? 

But    by  this    time   Farmer   John    had 
found   his   voice.     Could    it    be    the   old , 
familiar  one,  that  she    heard    once    more 
uttering  the  old  familiar  pet  names  ?    Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  did  not  want  the  new 
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Polly,   and    could    put  up  a  little  longer 
with  the  old  one. 

i  Maiden,'  he  said,  in  a  strange,  husky 
tone,  '  maiden,  be  thee  sa  moinded,  I 
wonders  ?  Do  thee  lawve  I,  maiden,  wi' 
all  thine  'art?  Do  thee  lawve  I  so  well 
that  thee  can  give  I  thine  oan  salf  to 
kip,  an'  char'sh,  an'  work  for,  till  death  us 
do  part  ?' 

The  familiar  words  brought  a  blush 
into  Polly's  fresh  cheek.  Familiar  words, 
but  which,  somehow,  had  a  new  sense  by 
his  repetition  of  them. 

'  Polly,'  he  went  on,  his  voice  rising 
clearer  and  stronger  as  he  spoke,  '  Polly, 
let  I  rhead  thy  zweet  faice  agen.  I  can 
rhead     thee    drough    an'    drough.      Ah, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Polly,  how  I  lawves  thee,  lass  !  I  cann' 
voind  the  words  to  zay  it  all  in.  For 
ivermwoore,  me  little  maid — can  thee  zay 
it  too,  I  wonders  ?' 

He  bent  forward,  and  his  eyes  searched 
the  depths  of  hers. 

1  Can  thee  put  thy  two  little  'an's  in 
moine,  maiden,  an'  leave  'em  there,  an* 
be  'appy  wi'  it?  Will  thee  marr'  I,  lass, 
an*  be  me  wedded  woife  ?  An  will  thee 
give  up  thy  vaither,  an'  thy  mother,  an' 
thy  Grammer  too — gi'e  'em  all  up  to  marr' 
thy  Jahn,  an'  goo  'way  wi'  'e  'crass  the 
zeas  ?' 

To  marry  Farmer  John  !  She  did  not 
hear  the  last  part  of  his  sentence,  for 
that  one  question  of  his  filled  her  whole 
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mind  with  new  and  wonderful  thoughts. 
He  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
she  knew  he  was  even  at  that  moment 
reading  her  answer  without  her  uttering 
it. 

*  Ay,  zure.'  It  was  a  very  brief  answer, 
certainly.  But  it  quite  contented  him, 
when,  after  it  had  been  first  uttered  by  her 
downcast  eyes  and  the  sweet  blush  that 
crept  all  over  her  face  aud  neck,  the 
words  came  slowly,  in  a  whisper,  from 
her  lips. 

6  To  marr'  thee,  Mr.  Jahn  ?'  she  said, 
presently,  as  though  the  repetition  of  the 
words  brought  her  something  infinitely  and 
delightfully  new  each  time  she  uttered 
them.     '  To  be  tby  woife,  Mr.  Jahn  ?     Oh, 
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but  I  bain't  'arf  good  'nough  !  I  be  sa 
selly-loike,  an'  I — Mr.  Jahn,  thee  knaws 
vaither,  an'  mother,  an'  I — I  bain't  noo 
scollard.' 

And  then  she  laughed,  because  the 
happy  face  opposite  her  wore  such  a 
radiantly  satisfied  expression. 

She  listened  with  demure  looks,  while 
he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plans.  All 
his  proposals  of  secrecy  and  mystery  re- 
ceived her  hearty  approval.  She  would 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  so  very  much 
all  to  herself.  But,  upon  the  concession 
that  Grammer  might  be  made  an  excep- 
tion, Polly's  face,  which  had  begun  to 
cloud  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  the 
important  burden  to  be  concealed  behind 
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it,  brightened  wonderfully,  and  her  sweet 
smile  came  again,  gladdening  Farmer 
John's  heart. 

But  there  was  still  one  consideration 
— a  very  great  one  in  Polly's  eyes — which 
had  filled  her  mind  as  a  future  pleasure 
at  the  first  mention  of  the  marriage. 
It  was  now  changed  into  a  very  serious 
difficulty.  Her  clothes  !  Her  '  wed- 
den'  claws.'  How  were  those  marvels  of 
beauty  and  art  to  be  prepared,  if  none 
were  to  know  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  ?  And  Polly  reflected,  not  with- 
out a  pang  of  miugled  fear  and  regret, 
that  Miss  Stumpwell  was  a  '  turr'ble 
tahlker,  though  she  did  vet  sa  noice- 
loike.' 
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Farmer  John  perceived  the  cloud  in- 
stantly. 

'  What  be  the  matter,  lass  ?'  he  in- 
quired. 

'  The  claws,'  murmured  Polly,  half 
ashamed  of  letting  him  see  how  much 
the  thought  of  these  occupied  her  imagi- 
nation, and  feeling  confident,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  never  under- 
stand. '  For  the  men  vo'k  were  so  stupid- 
loike  'baout  wummin's  claws.' 

Farmer  John  laughed  as  heartily  as 
he  had  done  before,  and  Polly,  feeling  a 
little  mortified,  was  beginning  to  plan 
some  future  revenge  on  this  incompre- 
hensible levity,  when  she  saw  his  glance 
fall   on   her   dress.      It    was   a   very   old 
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one,  though  scrupulously  clean.  Polly 
was  aware  that,  though  she  had  endeav- 
oured, by  piecing,  and  patching,  and  turn- 
ing, to  render  it  fashionable,  yet  it  would 
not  bear  minute  investigation,  much 
less  criticism.  Judging  Farmer  John  by 
herself  and  her  keen-sighted  female 
friends,  Polly  felt  certain  he  was  noting 
every  deficiency  in  her  attire,  and  her 
face  burned  as  she  watched  him. 

'  Oh  !  Mr.  Jahn,'  she  cried,  '  don'  'ee 
look  at  me  gaown  sa  straight.  I  be  all  in 
a  mess,  I  be,  an'  not  vet  to  talk  wi'  'ee. 
There,  I  do  knaw  I  be  !  But  I've  a-got  a 
sweet-pirty  zummer  prent,  I  'ave,  'tis  a 
whoite  graoun'  wi'  a  little  blue  spot. 
'Twas  Grammer   gi'ed  it  to    I   las'    Yair, 
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an'    it  'ull   look    beautiful    wi'    the    neck- 
han'cheker  you  gived  I  las'  wik.' 

Farmer  John's  face  wore  a  look  of  sur- 
prise. He  had  just  been  admiring  her 
trim  appearance,  which  somehow  left  so 
different  an  impression  on  his  mind  from 
the  four  stiff  curls  and  seal-skin  hat  of 
his  sister. 

'  Why,  Polly,'  he  said,  :  thee  be  vet  to 
goo  avore  the  Quane,  to  my  thenken. 
Thee  be  the  sprackes'  maid  in  all  Apple- 
combe  parsh,  thee  be.  There,  then,  thee 
mudden  niver  care  'baout  thy  claws  naow. 
Thik  woone  'ull  do  well  'nough  for  thy 
wedden'-  dress,  I'll  warr'nt.  An'  when 
woonce  thee  be  marr'd,  me  little  maid, 
thee  shall  'ave  sa  many  gaowns  as  there 
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be    days    in    the    year,    if    thee    be    sa 
moulded.' 

He  rose  to  go,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
bent  to  kiss  her.  As  his  lips  touched  her 
forehead,  a  great  calm  came  over  his  spirit. 
At  the  same  time  his  hand  trembled — why, 
he  could  not  have  said.  It  was  scarcely 
an  embrace  ;  but  to  Farmer  John  it  was 
like  the  seal  to  the  new  promise  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 

'  Only  trussen  to  thy  Jahn,'  he  said, 
pressing  her  hand  fondly,  'an'  'e'll  take 
care  o'  thee,  noo  vear,  an  tell  thee 
to  be  rheady  when  the  rhoight  toime  be 
come.' 

'  And  I  be  to  Tarn  the  rheaden',  Mr. 
Jahn  ?'  Polly  questioned,  roguishly,  as  he 
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opened  the  cottage  door.  At  which 
Farmer  John  only  laughed  again,  and, 
shaking  his  head  at  her,  told  her  she 
should  Tarn  whroighten'  too,  for  bein' 
sich  a  bad,  sarcy  maid  !' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Bent-Dinner. 


HE    Applecombe    Feast    had    just 
been  kept,  and  the  village-street 


had  been  gay  with  merry-gorouuds,  and 
peep-shows,  and  glittered  with  gaudy 
booths,  in  which  the  usual  amount  of 
cheap  toys  were  sold,  together  with  sweet- 
meats, ginger-bread,  tarts,  and  cakes,  not 
very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  who  begged  for  coppers  wherewith 
to  buy  them. 

The  Feast  began  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  was  kept  up  over  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, ending  with  a  right  royal  bout  of 
drinking  on  the  following  Saturday  night. 
It  was  a  great  festival  in  the  parish,  and 
at  such  times  the  village-street  was 
blocked  with  the  show-people,  buyers, 
and  holiday  makers  of  all  sorts,  in 
conditions  varying  from  tipsiness  to 
that  generally  pronounced  to  be  '  praper 
toight.' 

The  blessed  Saint  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
the  parish  church  was  dedicated,  and  to 
whose  wake  the  Feast,  no  doubt,  owed 
its  origin,  would,  had  she  been  alive,  have 
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regarded  the  manner  in  which  her  devo- 
tees did  her  honour  with  anything  but 
approbation. 

But  although  Mr.  Wentworth  preach- 
ed an  elaborate  sermon,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  Feast,  and  the  horror  he 
felt  at  the  manner  of  keeping  it  in  Apple- 
combe,  he  made  but  little  impression 
upon  his  hearers.  Some,  indeed,  were 
offended  at  his  plain-speaking,  while 
others,  who  chose  to  take  his  words  as 
personal,  were  bold  enough  to  leave  the 
church  in  the  middle  of  his  eloquent 
discourse,  banging  the  door  behind  them. 
Even  John  Tolley,  the  clerk,  whose  large 
experience  of  clergymen  should  have 
taught   him   leniency,    if   not   charity,    in 
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his  criticism  of  sermons,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  disapprobation.  To  his  mind,  it 
was  quite  profane  to  introduce  such  a 
subject  as  the  Feast  into]  the  sacred  blue 
and  yellow  domains  of  the  top  story  of 
the  three-decker.  It  was  this  point  which 
was  now  under  discussion  at  the  rent- 
dinner  given  by  the  Squire  to  the  farmers 
and  larger  tenants  on  his  estate,  at  the 
hospitable  public-house  owned  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Thick. 

All  day  the  ringers  had  been  hard  at 
work  in  the  belfry,  all  the  more  willingly 
that  their  thirsty  throats  were  moistened 
at  the  generous  Squire's  expense.  It  may 
be  generally  imagined  that  the  sensible 
and  thrifty  villager  is  grieved  at  having 
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to  part  with  his  hardly-earned  money  to 
any  person  save  mine  host,  who  gives 
in  return,  to  his  thinking,  more  than  he 
takes.  But  in  Applecombe,  at  the  annual 
payment  of  their  rents,  either  because 
it  was  an  old  custom,  or  because  they 
so  rejoiced  that  Sir  Howard's  pockets 
should  be  filled  by  the  emptying  of  their 
own,  the  rent-day  was  kept  as  a  high 
festival  by  the  tenants. 

Indeed,  what  with  the  Feast,  when 
*  drinky  fits '  were  sure  to  be  a  well-nigh 
universal  complaint,  and  what  with  the 
quart  of  beer  which  the  liberal  Squire 
provided  on  rent-days  for  each  inferior 
tenant,  on  his  presenting  a  ticket  for  the 
same  at  the   'Jolly  Labourers,'   the  pub- 
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licans  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  Harvest 
coming  on,  and  hay-making  not  long  past, 
— at  which  seasons,  in  addition  to  high 
wages,  cider,  to  the  amount  of  one  gallon 
a  day,  at  the  very  least,  was  the  allow- 
ance to  each  labourer, — gave  evidence  that 
the  second  and  happiest  portion  of  the 
average  villager's  year  had  arrived.  The 
first  portion  of  his  year  was  the  winter, 
when  he  was  drunk  at  his  own  expense; 
the  second  the  summer,  when  he  was 
drunk  at  that  of  others.  Both  these 
seasons  combined  rendered  his  life,  were 
he  a  lucky,  ''andy  chap,'  one  continued 
round  of  potations. 

Much    might    be    told    of    successful 
drinking-bets    in    the    harvest-field,    and 
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of  feats  there  accomplished  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  flagon.  Some  of 
these  might  have  accounted  for  the 
fact  that,  as  good  old  Farmer  Malachi 
Wadden  sat,  enjoying  his  well-earned 
dinner  at  the  Squire's  expense,  his  per- 
son closely  resembled  a  typical  cider- 
cask. 

Long  years  of  ever-recurring  hay  and 
harvest-time  had  not  passed  over  his  rubi- 
cund countenance  without  leaving  their 
traces  behind.  For,  has  not  personal  ap- 
pearance often  proved  itself  as  capable  of 
taking  an  impression  as  the  mind  of  a 
young  maiden  ?  And,  even  as  the  action 
of  water  will,  in  time,  gradually  wear  away 
the    hardest    rock,    so    will    cider    affect 
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the  somewhat  stone-like  intellect  of  its 
rustic  consumers. 

Nevertheless,  Farmer  Malachi  Wadden 
continued  to  do  his  work,  and  to  make  his 
money  more  quickly  than  anyone  else  in 
the  parish.  Whether  the  cider,  having 
completely  muddled  his  mind,  had  com- 
pensated for  this  by  enduing  his  body 
with  new  and  extraordinary  powers,  may 
furnish  matter  for  speculation  to  the  lover 
of  such  mysterious  and  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  large,  upper 
apartment  of  the  '  Jolly  Labourers '  had 
become  so  oppressively  hot,  that  the  win- 
dows had  been  opened  wide  to  the  soft 
western    breeze.     Gently   it   played    with 
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royalty,  as  represented  by  a  loyal  wish 
for  the  Queen,  composed  in  red  and  blue 
paper.  Mrs.  Thick  had  for  the  last  week 
been  busily  employed  in  polishing  the 
huge  oak  chairs  and  dark  wainscot  of 
the  room.  Everything  had  been  made 
to  look  its  best. 

As  the  Squire  was  still  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  the  Continent,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  his  steward,  known  as  Timmy 
Truepenny,  whom  each  of  the  guests 
were  fully  prepared  to  see  fall  under  the 
table  before  the  dinner  had  progressed 
very  far.  The  arduous  task  of  collecting 
his  masters  rents  had,  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted to  it,  so  that,  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, the  excellent  President  of  the  Feast, 
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sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his 
mouth  slightly  opened,  although  he  was 
not  conversing  with  anyone,  his  eyes  a 
little  unsteady,  looked  as  though  the 
chair-part  of  his  labours  would  shortly 
terminate.  It  was  not  without  awe  that 
he  was  regarded  by  the  tenants  on 
this  particular  day,  when  loyal  hearts 
had  drunk  to  Her  Gracious  Majestv, 
and  to  the  longevity  of  Church  and 
State. 

Mr.  Truepenny  did  not  discourage  the  turn 
which  the  clerk's  remarks  as  to  the  Vicar's 
sermon  had  given  to  the  conversation.  He 
was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  interfering  at  all, 
although  it  has  been  asserted,  that  some 
persons  are  known  to  possess  unheard-of 
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faculties  when  *  in  liquor.'  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  had  his  own  motives 
for  remaining  silent ;  or  he  may  only  have 
been  obeying  orders  from  the  Squire  when 
he  refrained  from  making  any  remark  on, 
or  from  preventing  any  unfavourable 
criticisms  of,  the  Vicar  of  Apple- 
combe. 

Mr.  Sydney  Ruddell,  who  had  been  voted, 
vice-chairman,  and  was  seated  opposite 
the  steward,  was  quite  of  John  Tolley's 
opinion.  He  even  added  a  sentiment  of 
his  own  concerning  the  Vicar's  sermon, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  he  had 
not  entered  the  Church  doors  for  the 
last  year  and  more. 

'It  be    jus'  that,   Jahnny,   me  man,'  he 
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said,  after  taking  a  long  pull  at  his  tan- 
kard. '  It  be  jus'  that.  I've  a- 1 wold  the 
znev'len'  woold  rhanter  zoo  mesalf,  I  'ave. 
I  met  'en  t'other  day,  up  to  Ship  Barr'r, 
an'  'e  comes  up  sa  sloy  to  I,  an'  begins 
'baout  the  rhain  an'  the  craps.  An'  then  'e 
zays,  zays  'e :  "Frien',  why  don'  'ee 
niver  come  to  Church?"  An'  I  zays 
to  'e,  zays  I :  "  Why  don'  'ee  preach 
the  Gaspel,  and  leave  the  drhink  aloane  ? 
You'd  'ave  ten,  you  'ood,  where  you  'as 
woone  naow.  What  be  'ee  al'ays  a-rhanten' 
'gainst  the  drhink  vur  ?  We  don'  ask  you 
to  pay  for  our  drhink,  do  us  ?  Jus'  you 
preach  the  Gaspel,  an'  leave  the  drhink 
aloane,"  zays  I.' 
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A  murmur  of  applause  greeted  the 
recital  of  this  daring  speech. 

*  Ay,'  muttered  Handsome  Ben,  strok- 
ing his  white  hair.  '  Ay,  that's  where  'tis. 
But  there  be  zome  vo'k  what  niver  will 
moind  their  own  concarns.' 

4  What  's  'e  paid  vur,  I  should  like 
to  knaw  ?'  questioned  Harry  Chenny,  a 
true  son  of  the  last  speaker,  who  com- 
bined all  the  energy  and  knockdownism 
of  the  young  generation  with  the  caution 
and  distrust  of  the  old.  '  That's  what 
I  cann'  make  out.  Who  wants  a  preacher 
a-rhanten'  every  Zunday  in  the  pulpit, 
I'd  like  to  knaw  ?  There's  a-plenty  what 
'ood  be  glad  'nough  to  do  away  wi'  'en. 
A    'ou.se,   an'    garden,   an'   lots    o'   money 
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for    squailen'    the    prayers,    an'    preachen' 
at  people  what  won'  listen  neither  !' 

This  remark  gave  food  for  thought ; 
and  there  was  a  short  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  John  Tolley,  who,  as  clerk, 
could  not  suffer  the  Church  to  be  thus 
openly  attacked  without  a  word  of  de- 
fence from  one  of  its  officers ;  although, 
in  this  instance,  he  highly  disapproved 
of  the  Vicar's  conduct. 

'  What  be  they  paid  vur !'  he  demand- 
ed, in  his  wheezy  voice,  glaring  at  the 
would-be  destroyer  with  his  watery  eye. 
1  Why,  to  tell  people  of  their  vaults, 
in  coorse.  Only  people  don'  bargain  for 
that,  I'll  warr'nt.' 

There   was   a    general  laugh  at  young 
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Harry's  expense,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  bury  his  now  sheepish  head  in  his 
tankard,  trusting  to  fate  to  provide  him 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  popular 
favour. 

Mr.  Sydney  came  to  his  relief. 

'  I  be  o'  your  moind,  'Arry,'  he  said, 
laughing.  'An'  the  Church  med  be  turned 
into  a  barn,  for  aught  I  do  care.     It  'ud 

be  a  d d  good  woone  for  the  dreshen* 

an'  winnen',  it  'ood.  I  twold  the  Yicar 
zoo  when  'im  asked  I  fco  come  to  Church. 
You  should  ha'  zeed  'ow  straight  the 
woold  feller  looked  at  I !' 

1  You  won't  get  made  churchwarden  at 
that  rate,  Mr.  Euddel],'  interrupted  the 
sarcastic   tone   of    the   younger    Travers. 
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6  I'm  afraid  you've  done  for  yourself  for 
ever  in  our  good  Vicar's  eyes  by  your 
boldness  of  speech.' 

'Ay,  zoo  I  tried,'  retorted  Ruddell, 
whose  face  became  suffused  with  an 
augry  flush.  'Zoo  I  med.  But  I  don' 
care — not  I.  'Twas  for  the  good  o' 
the  par'sh  I  cared.  An'  it  vexed  I, 
b'lieve  it  did,  when  thik  Passon's  Jahnny, 
d 'en,  were  'p'inted.' 

'Ah,  but  'e  idden  churchwarden  noo 
longer,'  said  Handsome  Ben.  "E've  bin 
turned  aff,  or  leastes  ways  not  'p'inted 
agen.  Wonder  why  'twas  ?'  he  added, 
looking  round  at  his  companions  with  a 
sly  expression  in  his  blue  eyes. 
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*  Ask  Abs'lom  there,'  said  his  son,  giv- 
ing the  respectable  young  "Wesleyan  a 
dig  in  the  ribs.  '  'E'ull  gi'e  us  the 
news.  Get  it  vust  'and,  don  'ee,  Mr. 
Abs'lom.  ?' 

6  When  be  you  gwain'  to  be  called 
whoam  ?'  questioned  Mr.  Sydney,  with  a 
laugh. 

'  How  much  is  the  fair  lady's  fortune  ?' 
added  the  younger  Travers. 

Perhaps  because  his  conscience  was 
somewhat  tender  upon  the  subject  of 
Miss  Hawker's  money,  the  excellent 
young  Wesleyan  found  himself  no 
match  for  his  tormentors.  He  only 
blushed   crimson,    and   looked   as    if    the 
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judgment  so  often  predicted  by  the  local 
preachers  would  be  a  welcome  release  to 
him  just  now. 

1  Poor  lad,  Vs  voolish  wi'  all  o'  you 
a-plaguen'  o'  en.  I'ull  be  o'  your  zoide, 
me  lad.  Knawed  en  vrom  a  little  bit  o'  a 
chap,'  said  Handsome  Ben,  frowning  on 
his  son  to  command  silence.  '  Well,  my 
buoy/  he  added,  with  a  re-assuring  smile 
across  the  table  at  the  still  blushing 
Absalom,  'Lizzy  'Ahker  idden  anythen' 
to  be  'shamed  on,  I  do  knaw.  Now  tell 
us  what  your  sweet'art  do  zay,  me 
lad/ 

1  Oh,  Vve  a-treated  she  shameful,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Absalom,  thus  encouraged.  And, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind  as  he  felt 
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his  voice  was  listened  to  with  universal 
attention,  he  continued, 

'  'E've  put  up  iverythen'  for  zale,  'e  'ave, 
doawn  to  the  very  cat-stools.  There  was 
a  voine  voight  'baout  them  cat-stools, 
there  were,  woone  noight.  I  yeerd  it 
mesalf.' 

*  Were  there  naow  ?'  asked  a  chorus  of 
voices. 

1  Goo  an,  Abs'lom,'  put  in  the  encourag- 
ing voice  of  Handsome  Ben. 

c  I  were  a-wahlken'  wi' Miss '  contin- 
ued the  young  "Wesleyan,  his  cheeks  be- 
coming very  bright  as  he  stumbled  over 
the  name — '  Zomebody.  An'  we  went  up  to 
the  varm,  'cause  she'd  yeerd  as  'ow  'e  were 
gwain'   to    zell   iverythen',    an'   she    were 
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determine'  to  kip  zome  o'  'er  oan  things 
sep'rate  like.  Zoo  she  went  in,  an  I 
boided  outzoide.  An'  then  I  yeerd  'em 
a  ballyraggen'  o'  each  other,  an'  zome 
woone  a-drowen'  o'  the  things  'baout, 
vurniture  or  zummat.  Zoo  I  popped  in 
to  the  barton  get,  an'  looked  drough  the 
chink  o'  the  back-dour,  an'  zeed  she  wi' 
the  cat-stools  in  'er  arms.  An'  she  were 
a-beaten'  ov  'er  brother  wi7  'em  'crass  the 
'ead,  an'  then  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  an' 
she  were  a-zajen' :  "  Where  the  cat  da 
boide,  there  the  cat-stools  da  boide,  them 
do  belang  to  the  cat,  them  do.  'Tis  for  'e 
to  part  wi'  'em,  an'  ne'er  a-oone  else,  an' 
idden  it  vair  an'rheason'ble-loike,  Abs'lom  ?" 
'er  zaid  when  'er  zeed  I  were  there.' 
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'  Beaten  o'  'en  'baout  the  'ead,  were  'er  ?' 
laughed  Mr.  Sydney.  '  'Er  be  praper  she- 
divil,  'er  be  !  Look  'ee  out  vur  thine  oan 
'ead,  Abs'lom.  Ah,  'er  'ull  'old  'er  oan, 
noo  vear !  But  what  were  Jahnny  a-doen' 
all  the  toime  ?' 

'Laffen','  Absalom  Goodrich  answered, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  going  up  at  the 
thought.  '  Laffen'  vit  to  bu'st  'is  zoides, 
an'  croyen'  out :  "  That's  rhoight,  Lizzy,  'it 
'arder,  'it  'arder,  it  'ull  do  thine  arms  good, 
me  maid,  it  will."  Which  made  she  whack 
'en  all  the  mwoore,  in  coorse,  an'  'er  arm 
bain't  a  veather,  I'll  warr'nt.' 

1  And  be  the  place  to  be  zold,  zure  an* 
sarten  ?'  demanded  Handsome  Ben,  to 
whom    these    details   were    uninteresting, 
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when  the  laugh  which  greeted  Mr.  Absa- 
lom's account  had  somewhat  subsided. 
1 1  yeerd  the  'vertisements  was  out  for  a 
zale  o'  zummat  'baout  the  place  a  wik  agoo 
an'  mwoore,  but  I  didden  knaw  what 
'twas.' 

c  Out,  zure  'nough !'  cried  Absalom 
Goodrich,  who,  having  once  obtained  the 
rank  of  leader  in  the  conversation,  would 
not  easily  be  induced  to  resign  it.  'Ay, 
zure  'nough,  an'  it  be  zold  too,  as  I  yeerd. 
Squoire  Ma'ston  'ave  a-bought  'en,  an' 
the  cottages  too ;  Teetotal  'All  what's 
called,  'andy  to  the  Chapel.  Very  good 
housen  they  be ;  where  Em'ly  Gill  da  boide, 
she  what  were  turned  off.  The  vurniture 
be  up  for  zale  nex'  wik.     An'  'e  da  boide 
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nex'  dour  to  Granny  Ma'sh,  the  'ouse  what's 
stood  empty  sa  long.' 

'Nice  and  andy,'  remarked  Harry 
Chenny,  drily. 

1  And  'e  be  gwain'  aff  to  'Stralier  zoon/ 
said  Mr.  Sydney.  '  Zoo  I  did  year.  An' 
good  rhiddance  o'  a  dirty  baggage, 
zays  I.' 

'  Zoo  do  Oi/  growled  Farmer  Malachi 
Wadden,  opening  his  lips  to  speak  for  the 
first  time.  'Zoo  do  Oi,'  he  repeated,  with 
the  deep  oath  peculiar  to  himself. 

Having  thus  exhausted  his  powers  of 
rhetoric,  he  relapsed  into  stately  silence. 

'  'E  oughten  to  leave  us  wi'out  a  remim- 
brance,'  said  Mr.  Sydney,  a  very  cun- 
ning expression  in  his  hard  eye.     '  Zum- 
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mat  'e  can  veel,  and  vo'ks  can  zee,  out  t' 
'Stralier.  A  remimbrance  o'  the  Apple- 
combe  vo'k  'e've  a  lef.  They  be  turr'ble 
good  at  remimbrances,  be  the  Applecombe 
vo'k.  "Applecombe  vo'k,  rummy  vo'k,"  as 
'tis  zaid.  They  'ull  be  turr'ble  sad  an' 
lwonesome  wi'out  their  Jahnny,  won'  'er, 
I'll  warr'nt  !' 

*  There  'ull  loikely  be  only  woone  to  miss 
'en,  I  be  thinken','  remarked  young  Harry 
Chenny,  with  a  knowing  look. 

1  And  how  long  will  she  grieve  for  him, 
I  wonder  ?'  added  the  younger  Travers, 
with  a  sneer. 

'Not  so  very  long,  I  reckon,'  said 
Harry.  ( But  zome  do  zay  as  'ow  they've  a 
bin  marr'd  long  toime  'goo,  an'  be  gwain' 
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out  to  'Stralier  togither,  when  the  money 
be  all  zettled.' 

'Marr'd,  be  they?'  said  Mr.  Sydney, 
while  a  hideous  smile  illuminated  his 
shrewd  countenance.  *  Noo  vear  they  be, 
an'  wi'out  the  minister,  I  reckon.  That  be 
'Stralier  fayshion,  I've  a-yeerd.' 

This  sally  of  the  Applecombe  wit,  so 
justly  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  greeted  with  due  applause,  Mr.  Ab- 
salom's shrill  treble  laugh  rising  high 
above  the  deeper  roar  of  his  companions. 

'You  be  all  wrhang,'  interrupted  the 
clerk,  his  words  rendered  still  more  unin- 
telligible by  his  late  exertions  in  laughing. 
1  I've  a-yeerd  my  missus  tahlk  'baout  it,  and 
the  wumrain  da  al'ays  knaw.    'E  be  gwain' 
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'way  to  git  out  o'  marr'en'  ov  'er,  'er  da 
zay  'er  'ave  yeerd  tell,  for  'e  da  knaw  'e'd 
'ave  to  marr'  'er  if  'e  boided  yere.' 

1  Hah,  zure  !'  was  the  expressive  com- 
ment of  all.  Old  Farmer  Malachi  "Wadden 
took  another  pull  at  his  tankard,  as  though 
he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  departing 
Farmer  John. 

1  'Twere  'oigh  toime  the  varm  did  git 
into  betterer  'an's  nor  'is,'  said  Mr.  Syd- 
ney. f  'Twere  all  a-gwain'  to  rhack  an' 
rhuin,  wi'  'e,  an'  'is  rhanters,  an'  'is 
maidens.  I  woulden  ha'  gi'ed  a  bad 
zixpence  for  the  ship,  I  woulden.  Sich 
writched,  gaffen'  beastes  as  they  looked, 
a-passen'  o'  my  dour.  Niver  zeed  the 
loike  avore,  I  didden.' 
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"E  were  al'ays  a  craizy  chap,'  said  the 
clerk.  *  An'  Church  weren't  good  'nough 
for  'e.  'E  med  'ave  zummut  betterer,  I 
s'pose.  Ivery  Wednesday  an'  Zaturday 
evenen'  'e  da  beat  int'  Flax'on  wi'  the 
gurl.  They  be  still  to  the  taown,  them 
Rhailway  vo'k,  I've  a-yeerd ;  a-zingen'  an' 
a-holleren'  'baout  the  street  wi'  all  zarts.' 

1  Tbey  bain't  'lowed  to  the  school-'ouse 
naow,'  said  Harry  Chenny,  with  a 
chuckle.  'An'  we  Ve  a-got  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Sedney,  for  that,  b'lieve  we 
ave. 

Mr.  Sydney,  much  gratified,  expressed 
his  feelings  towards  the  evangelists  and 
the  Vicar  in  language  so  simple  and  forci- 
ble, that  it  is  best  left  to  the  imagination. 
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His  remarks  were  hailed  with  shouts  of 
applause  from  all  present,  and  a  pro- 
found ' Ahnn  from  the  clerk,  who  was 
evidently  beginning  to  mistake  the  day 
and  the  locality. 

'  I've  a-bin  to  year  'em  wi'  'er,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Absalom,  when  the  succeed- 
ing silence  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  himself  once  more  heard.  '  She 
al'ays  zays,  zays  she,  she  'ull  goo  an' 
judge  o'  things  'er  oan  zalf,  'er  will,  an' 
not  take  e'er  a-oone's  word,  she  won'. 
Zoo  we  went;  an'  what  wi'  the  prayen', 
an'  the  zingen',  an'  the  dancen' — they  do 
dance,  too,  the  men  an'  the  wummin', 
wi'  veathers,  an'  all  zarts  in  their  'airs 
— 'twere  'nough  to  bu'st  a-'woone's  'ead, 
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it  were.  An'  she,  she  zaid :  "  We  'ull 
niver  goo  agen,"  zays  she.' 

'  That  do  jus'  do  for  Jahnny,  though,' 
said  Mr.  Sydney.  '  What  's  too  good  to 
come  to  dinner  wi'  'is  betters,  to  a  honest 
public.  We  ha'n't  got  noo  dancen'  Pollys 
yere,  an'  sich  like  rhubbely  rhiot,  we 
ha'n't.  Too  voine  for  I,  be  Passon's 
Jahnny,  'e  be.' 

1  Too  voine  for  Applecombe,  'e  be,  I 
reckon,'  added  young  Harry  Chenny. 

1  I'd  loike  to  gi'e  'en  a  good  dreshen', 
I  'ood,'  proclaimed  the  surly  voice  of 
old  Farmer  Malachi  Wadden,  his  ideas 
becoming  clearer  as  they  were  washed 
by  much  liquor. 

The  younger  Travers,  who  had  listened 
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to  the  conversation  with  a  sneer,  now* 
rose,  entreating  the  company  to  dismiss 
from  their  learned  minds  so  worthless  a 
subject,  and  proposed  music. 

The  vice-chairman,  acting  for  Mr.  True- 
penny, who  by  this  time  was  beyond  even 
Sir  Howard's  control  (had  he  been  there), 
seconded  the  motion  ;  for  although,  as 
he  intimated,  young  Mr.  Truepenny, 
whose  banjo  and  nigger  songs  in  native 
costume  had  been  so  much  appreciated 
at  former  rent-dinners,  was  not  there  to 
lead  the  way,  there  were  yet  some  in  the 
circle  who  could  c  poipe  up,'  if  occasion 
required. 

Songs,  some  of  a  highly  pictorial  and 
humorous,     if    not    too    refined,     charac- 
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ter,  followed,  interspersed  by  recitations 
and  speeches,  of  which  the  most  elegant 
and  appreciated  were  delivered  by  the 
younger  Travers.  The  jollification  was 
prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour,  and,  when 
at  length  the  party  broke  up,  Jimmy 
Travers  alone  was  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 
of  the  beloved  knight  and  his  lady,  and 
of  all  the  farmers.  Mr.  Sydney's  health 
in  particular  was  indicated  by  expressive 
gesticulations  from  his  otherwise  helpless 
admirers.  The  healths  were  drunk  by 
the  whole  company  with  '  musical  hon- 
ours,' of  a  hearty,  if  fragmentary  char- 
acter. 

The    chairman    alone    remained    silent ; 
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for,  having  come  simply  to  drink  as  much 
as  possible  at  his  generous  employer's 
expense,  he  had  now  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  mission.  He  was  assisted,  speechless 
but  grateful,  to  his  dog-cart  by  the  only 
members  of  the  company  who  could 
stand.  These  were  the  worthy  publican 
himself,  well  known  to  be  drink-proof, 
and  Jimmy  Travers,  who  had  taken  no- 
thing. They  deposited  Mr.  Truepenny, 
now  sleeping  peacefully,  on  the  floor  of 
his  dog-cart,  where  he  was  greeted  by 
envious  and  admiring  looks  from  his  com- 
paratively sober  groom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Under  the  Elem-tree. 

HE   evangelists,  who  still   kept  up 
their  mission  in  the  neighbouring 


town  of  Flaxton,  had  just  received  orders 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Heavenly 
Railway  Company  to  leave  that  town, 
and  to  seek  a  more  promising  neighbour- 
hood. 

Before  departing,    it    was   deemed   ad- 
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visable  to  deliver  farewell  addresses  in 
such  of  the  neighbouring  villages  as  had 
been  visited  by  detachments  of  evan- 
gelists. Applecombe  was,  of  course,  in- 
cluded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
verts from  that  village  should  meet  the 
departing  evaugelists  at  the  hall  which 
they  had  hired  in  the  town,  and  there  take 
solemn  farewell  of  each  other.  To  ren- 
der this  farewell  productive  of  good  to 
the  benighted  inhabitants  of  Applecombe 
parish,  it  was  further  proposed  that 
the  band  of  converts,  headed  by  the 
evangelists,  should  march  from  Flaxton, 
through  the  intervening  villages,  to  Ap- 
plecombe, singing  hymns  specially  com- 
posed  for   the  occasion.     Addresses   and 
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prayers  would  then  be  given  in  the 
village  street ;  the  fine  weather  promising 
a  large  audience. 

It  was  believed  by  the  evangelists  that, 
though  the  devil  could  still  count  Apple- 
combe  as  one  of  his  strongest  stations, 
yet  that  there  were  many  to  be  found 
there  whose  hearts,  though  weak  and 
timid,  were  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  Heavenly  Railway  Company.  Even 
Mr.  Sydney  Ruddell,  who  was  known  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  mission,  might 
yet,  as  the  chief  evangelist  urged,  be 
turned  from  his  evil  ways  by  '  one  touch 
of  the  flaming  sword/ 

Polly  Marsh  and  Mr.  John  were  to 
form  one  couple  in  this  procession.     And 
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at  the  present  moment  they  were  hurry- 
ing into  the  town.  For  Granny's  clock  was 
known  to  be  slow,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  spotted  print-dress  and  gay  neck- 
handkerchief,  Farmer  John's  gift,  had 
taken  an  unusually  long  time.  Polly's 
face  was  a  little  pale,  perhaps  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  excitement  promised 
by  the  opposition  with  which,  no  doubt, 
the  procession  would  be  greeted.  Per- 
haps the  excessive  heat  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  maiden's  pallor;  for  by 
this  time  a  constant  succession  of  religi- 
ous meetings  ought  to  have  accustomed 
her  to  the  excitement  which  invariably 
accompanied  them. 

As  the  two  issued  from  the  cool  shade 
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of  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of 
Granny's  cottage,  the  fierce  sun  beat 
upon  their  backs  with  heat  like  that  of 
a  great  furnace.  But  they  could  not 
linger  in  the  deep  shadows  which  the 
trees  of  the  Towers  Close  and  the  copse 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  threw 
upon  their  path,  though  Farmer  John 
could  not  resist  pointing  out  to  his 
companion  the  lovely  contrasts  in  colour, 
which  the  branches  of  oak,  elm,  copper- 
beech,  and  dark  cedar  meeting  overhead 
presented. 

From  the  hills  around  came  the  sound 
of  sheep-bells,  birds,  and  human  voices, 
blended  by  distance  into  the  sweetest 
harmony.   Close  to  them  was  the  humming 
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of  bees  and  of  insects  dancing  merrily  in 
the  sunshine,  while  gay  butterflies  skim- 
med lazily  past,  spreading  out  their  bright 
wings  to  Polly's  admiring  gaze.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  valley. 

And  over  all  the  silver  mantle  of  peace 
seemed  to  be  folding  And  peace  was  also 
in  Farmer  Johns  heart,  as  he  walked 
silently  by  Polly's  side. 

The  thoughts  which  such  sights  and 
sounds  always  stirred  in  his  mind  were 
reflected  in  the  contented  glance  of  his 
eyes,  which  now  sought  Polly's.  Perceiv- 
ing with  alarm  how  pale  she  looked,  he 
proposed    that   they  should  rest  a  while, 
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even  though  they  might  be  late  for  the 
meeting. 

'Thee  be  a'most  done  vur,  lass,'  he 
said,  drawing  her  to  his  side.  '  An  I've 
got  zoo  much  to  tell  'ee,  there  'ull  niver  be 
toime  enough  to  zay  it  all  in.  Zoo  let's 
zit  daown  under  thik  elem's  shaide.  Thy 
ligs  be  weary,  maiden  ;  thee  mus'  rest  a 
bit.' 

So  they  sat  down  together  under  a  huge 
elm-tree,  whose  branches,  stretching  far 
up  overhead,  seemed  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  eternal  blue  above.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and 
noble  trees  which  inspires  some  minds 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  half-religious,  half- 
fearful.     And   we    can    thus   understand 
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how  those  early  architects,  whose  works 
have  been  models  to  the  world,  trans- 
lated the  dark,  solemn  depths  of  their 
forests  into  the  soaring  arches  and  pillars 
of  their  cathedrals. 

The  shadows  of  the  huge  elm  threw 
something  of  this  awful  feeling  over 
Farmer  John's  heart.  Though  he  had  so 
much  to  tell  Polly,  he  found  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  shape  his  plans  in 
words.  Everything  had  been  finally  settled, 
and  at  that  moment  the  papers,  and 
a  little  box,  which  contained  what  would 
unite  the  destinies  of  two  persons,  was 
in  his  pocket. 

Having  watched  in  silence  Polly's 
somewhat  downcast  looks,  Farmer  John 
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drew  an   envelope   from  his  pocket,   and 
placed  it  on  her  lap. 

1  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn,'  she  said,  as  she  saw 
the  contents,  for  though  she  was  not  yet 
a  good  enough  '  scollard '  to  read  them, 
her  eyes  told  her  quite  as  much  as  they 
required  to  know.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn,  it  be 
the  licence,  idden  'er  ?  When  did  you  git 
en  ? 

'Yesterday,'  Farmer  John  answered, 
half  amused,  half  delighted  to  see  how  the 
small  fingers  trembled  in  holding  the 
precious  paper.  '  It  were  turr'ble  lang  a 
comin,  too,  for  the  Sorrygate,  or  whativer 
they  calls  'en,  hadden  got  ne'er  a  oone, 
an'  I  had  to  wait  for  'en.  Zoo  thee  won't 
be   called   whoam  arter  all,  Poll.      Do  'ee 
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think  it  'ull  be  all  rhoight  wi'  thik  paper 
lass?' 

Polly  turned  her  grateful  eyes  upon 
him.  There  was  no  doubt  lurking  in  them 
now. 

4  Why,  in  coorse  it  be  all  rhoight,  Mr. 
Jahn,'  she  said,  carefully  folding  the  paper. 
'  But  didden  'e  cost  a  soight  o'  money  ?' 
she  added,  in  an  awestruck  tone. 

Farmer  John  laughed. 

4  It  'ood  ha'  bought  thee  zome  gaowns, 
maiden,'  he  said,  restoring  the  envelope  to 
his  pocket.  '  But  thee  be  worth  zome  o't, 
I  reckon.  Leastesway  Jahn  thinks  zoo, 
an'  'e've  got  a  moind  o's  oan,  I've  yeerd 
tell.' 

Polly  was  too   happy  to  object  to  this 
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very  mild  teasing.  At  the  same  time  she 
secretly  comforted  herself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  revenge,  when  the  right  time 
should  come. 

(  Do  'ee  look  at  thik  naow,'  Farmer  John 
began  again,  producing  another  envelope. 
1  Thee  knaws  thy  figures,  lass  ;  what  be 
these  ?' 

He  had  drawn  out  a  large  yellow  paper, 
curiously  folded,  on  which  were  a  great 
many  words,  with  a  number  at  the  top. 

1  It  be  aighteen,'  said  Polly,  glancing  up 
inquisitively  into  his  face. 

*  An'  what  day  o'  the  wik  be  this  ?'  he 
asked,  smiling  at  her  eagerness. 

'  Froiday  the  fifteenth  of  August,'  she 
said,  letting  each  word  drop  slowly  from 
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her  lips.  Then,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
paper  gradually  dawned  upon  her,  she 
turned  her  wondering  eyes  upon  her  com- 
panion, and,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
tried  to  realise  what  it  all  implied. 

To  go  right  away  from  home,  from 
Applecombe,  and  Grammer,  and  them  all, 
and  to  embark,  in  one  of  those  strange, 
floating  houses  she  had  seen  in  pictures,  on 
the  great  wide  sea.  To  go  away  alone 
with  Mr.  John  !  She  could  not  have  done 
it  by  herself — oh  no.  And  what  if  they 
were  drowned,  and  eaten  by  the  fishes,  as 
father  had  said  they  were  sure  to  be  ? 

The  thought  was  dreadful ;  and  it  was 
so  very  near  too,  this  horrible  fate  !  The 
beauty   and   joy   of    the    marriage    faded 
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suddenly  away  from  her  vision.  Must 
they  indeed  go? — and,  oh  !  why  could  not 
Mr.  John  stay  and  take  another  farm  ? 
They  might  all  be  happy  together,  after 
all. 

But  there  was  the  ticket,  the  seal 
of  her  destiny.  She  knew  he  had  paid  a 
c  power  of  money '  for  it,  and  for  the 
licence,  and,  perhaps,  for  something  in  that 
little  white  box  he  was  now  placing  in  her 
hand. 

And  all  for  her.  Polly  could  not  just 
then  have  uttered  the  sad  and  misgiving- 
thoughts  which  tormented  her.  Farmer 
John  watched  her  open  the  box  with 
eager,  trembling  fingers.  Three  surprises 
seemed    enough    for    one    evening ;    but 
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he    had    still    another    to    communicate. 

Placing  his  large  hand  over  hers,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  the  contents  of  the 
box,  he  asked, 

'  Polly,  lass,  can  thee  guess,  I  wonder  ? 
Be  thee  rheady,  as  thee  zaid  thee  'ood  be 
when  the  rhoight  toime  did  come  ?  The 
rhoight  toime  be  to-marr'r.  Will  thee 
marr'  I  to-marr'r,  lass,  in  thik  there 
Church  over  yonder  ?' 

He  pointed  away,  across  the  Close 
and  lawn,  to  the  old  ivied  Church-tower 
standing  dark  and  upright  against  the 
suoset  sky. 

'  I  be  a-gwain'  in  t'  Vic'rage  to  ask  the 
Yicar  if  'e  'ull  marr  us  at  ten  'clack  in  the 
marnen'.     An'  then  we'll  be  aff  to  Lunnon 
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avore  the  vo'ks  knaws  we  be  gane.  Thee'd 
like  to  rhoide  in  the  train,  woulden  thee, 
Poll,  my  dear?' 

Polly,  whose  eyes  had  hung  with  be- 
wildered amazement  on  his  face,  noted 
how  radiant  was  the  smile  that  now 
illuminated  it. 

*  None  ov  'em  'ull  knaw  till  we  be  gane/ 
he  repeated,  removing  his  hand  from  the 
box,  where  a  small  gold  ring  shone  out 
on  them  like  a  tiny  ray  of  sunshine. 

1  We  'ull  goo  drough  the  garden-git 
into  the  churchyard,  quite  quiet-loike,  an 
nobody  'ull  be  there  to  zee,  I  knaw  the 
Vicar  won't  moind.' 

But  Polly's  face  had  become  suddenly 
pale  again,  and  the  bright  flush  which  his 
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words  had  brought  into  her  cheeks  faded 
into  a  whiteness  that  struck  Farmer  John's 
heart  like  a  blow. 

1  Polly,  Polly,  me  little  maid  !'  he  cried, 
seizing  her  hand,  from  which  the  little 
ring  had  dropped  into  the  long  grass 
among  the  elm  shadows.  '  Polly — speak, 
lass.  What  be  the  trouble?  Tell  thy 
Jahn  what  it  be.' 

He  clasped  her  closer,  and  covered  the 
white  face  with  kisses.  Never  had  his 
tone  been  so  full  of  compassion,  and  love, 
and  tenderness. 

1  The  rhing,  the  rhing  !'  gasped  Polly, 
her  eyes  staring  wildly  before  her,  as 
though  they  saw  something  which  was 
shut    out   from  his  vision.     'The  rhing!' 
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she  repeated,  piteously,  '  the  goold  band,  it 
be  the  very  zame.' 

1  What  rhing?  What  be  the  zame?7 
cried  Farmer  John.  f 'Ave  thee  a-lost 
thy  wits,  me  little  maid  ?  Niver  croy, 
my  dear,'  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  tears, 
which  had  been  gathering  in  the  large, 
grey  eyes,  begin  to  roll  slowly  down 
Polly's  cheeks. 

'  It  were  the  very  zame,'  she  repeated, 
between  the  sobs  which  shook  her  whole 
frame.  '  I  dreamed  about  'en  las'  noight, 
when  I  were  a-bed.  'Twere  jus'  the  zame. 
A  goold  band  it  were,  all  broight  an' 
shinen'-like,  an'  jus'  the  zame  as  thik  there 
woone.' 

'  Thee  dreamed  'en,  lass,'  said    Farmer 
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John,  much  relieved.  '  Well,  what  if  thee 
did  ?  Thee've  a-dreamed  'baout  thy  wed- 
den'  mwoore  nor  oonce,  I  reckon.  Poor 
little  maid,  thee  be  toired  out  naow, 
an'  bain't  vit  vur  walken'  zoo  var,  be 
er  ? 

But  Polly's  look  frightened  him,  in 
spite  of  these  rational  observations.  And 
suddenly,  as  he  spoke,  the  remembrance  of 
the  vow  he  was  about  to  break  on  the 
morrow  flashed  across  his  mind  like  the 
face  of  an  injured  friend. 

"Twere  las'  noight,'  repeated  Polly, 
1  arter  you  were  gane.  An  I  were  thik 
toired,  Grammer  zaid  :  "  You  goo  to  bed, 
you  be  thik  toired  you  don'  knaw  what  ta 
do  wi'  yersel."     Zoo  I  wint  up  to  bed,  an' 
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I  veil  asnep  d'rec'ly  I  laid  me  'ead  on  the 
piller.  An'  I  dreamed,  seemen'  it  were 
true-loike,  'twas  sa  clear.  An'  I  were 
walken'  in  a  beautiful  green  meader,  'twere 
that  smooth  an'  broight,  as  though  it  med 
bin  jus'  watered.  An'  there  was  vlowers 
all  bloomen-loike  'raound,  an'  I  was  walk- 
en'  there  wi'  the  man  what  the  meader 
belanged  to.  An'  I  zeed  two  beautiful 
whoite  lambs  in  the  meader;  they  was 
veeden'  there.  An'  they  'ad  each  a  girt 
shinen'  goold  band  raoun'  their  foreheads, 
shinen'  sa  broight,  like  the  zun.  An'  I 
zays  to  the  man  what  walked  with  I : 
"  What  be  they  ship  wi'  the  goold  bands 
raoun'  their 'eads  ?"  An  zays  'e  :  "  Polly," 
zays  'e,  pointen'  at   'en   wi's  crook,  "  thik 
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woone  be  woold  Mrs.  'Ahker,  an  the  other 
woone,  Polly  Ma'sh,  be  your  'usban'  I"  An' 
then  I  didden'  zee  'en  noo  mwoore.' 

She  dared  not  look  into  Farmer  John's 
face  as  she  uttered  these  words,  but  busied 
herself  with  searching  for  the  ring  in  the 
long  grass.  But  it  had  rolled  away,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  she  found 
it.  Coming  back  to  restore  it  to  the 
box,  she  noted  a  strange  expression  on 
Farmer  John's  face.  He  was  looking 
towards  the  brilliant  heavens,  where  the 
sun  was  setting  in  such  splendour.  No 
doubt  he  was  thinking  of  his  mother, 
who  lay  buried  in  the  churchyard,  not 
so  very  far  away  from  them.  His  eyes 
were    raised,    and    a    smile,    unspeakably 
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beautiful,  seemed  to  light  up  his  face 
for  an  instant.  It  lingered  in  his  eyes 
as  they  were  turned  on  her.  Polly  never 
forgot  their  look  of  love,  and  of  something 
besides,  quite  undefinable. 

They  walked  on  again  in  silence, 
Polly's  thoughts  occupied  with  her  ap- 
proaching marriage,  so  unexpectedly  near 
— a  thought  which  banished  even  the 
horrible  dream — and  Farmer  John  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  where  he  was,  or  of  what 
he  was  doing.  His  mother,  whom  Polly's 
words  had  recalled  so  vividly  to  his  mind, 
seemed  to  be  walking  by  his  side  once 
more.  They  were  going  to  Church,  as 
they  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
For  she  had  been  a  good  Churchwomau, 
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though  her  husband  had  been,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  a  bad  Wesleyan.  He  could 
feel  again  the  soft  pressure  of  her  hand  on 
his,  a  pressure  at  once  firm  and  tender. 
Her  sweet  voice  once  more  whispered  in  his 
ear  the  old  injunctions  to  be  f  a  good  lad, 
an'  boide  still  in  the  sermon.' 

He  had  often  found  it  a  hard  enough 
task,  when,  the  singing  in  the  gallery 
ended,  the  clergyman,  in  his  stately  black- 
silk  gown,  would  mount  the  pulpit-steps, 
and  begin  to  thunder  out  his  discourse, 
till  the  arches  resounded  with  the  echoes 
of  his  voice.  But  his  mother,  evidently 
discerning  that  '  Jahnny's '  affection  for 
the  preacher  did  not  equal  hers,  would 
always     provide     some     help     for     him, 
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either  in  the  shape  of  a  little  cake  from 
her  bag,  or  the  loan  of  her  best  Prayer- 
book,  with  its  gay  markers  and  clasps. 

And  then,  when  service  was  over,  they 
would  linger  in  the  churchyard  to  speak 
to  the  neighbours ;  and  everybody  had 
a  kind  word  for  little  i  Jahnny '  in  those 
days,  perhaps  for  his  gentle  mother's  sake. 
And  now  there  was  only  her  grave  in 
the  silent  churchyard;  and  her  son  was 
going  away  to  a  foreign  country,  to  leave 
it  for  ever. 

Unbidden  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
An  unspeakable  longing  to  see  that  be- 
loved mother  again,  and  bid  her  good- 
bye, took  possession  of  him.  The  old 
memories   could   not    be    driven   out    by 

vol.  in.  o 
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any  new  prospects,  however  fair  these 
might  be.  They  would  go  with  him  to 
his  new  home,  and  never  leave  him, 
wherever  he  went. 

Reflecting  thus,  they  arrived  at  the 
hall,  very  late  for  the  meeting,  as  Polly, 
to  her  dismay,  perceived.  She  did  not 
know  what  had  come  to  Mr.  John,  he 
seemed  so  i  far-away  loike.'  It  was  she 
who  led  him  to  an  empty  bench  at  the 
back  of  the  hall,  where  they  could  rest 
till  the  procession  formed.  Her  spirits 
rose  as  the  farewell  addresses  were  de- 
livered, not  without  much  weeping  on 
the  part  of  the  female  evangelists,  who, 
in  spite  of  many  persecutions,  had  found 
Flaxton  a  pleasant  enough  station,  especi- 
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ally   as   the   time   for   starting    on    their 
march  drew  nearer. 

All  sad  thoughts  now  faded  from  Polly's 
memory.  She  even  forgot  the  dream, 
and  the  marriage  on  the  morrow,  as,  with 
her  heart  beating  very  fast,  and  her  little 
hand  clinging  to  Farmer  Johns  arm,  she 
took  her  place  in  the  procession.  Pro- 
tection having  been  granted  the  evan- 
gelists by  the  magistrates  of  the  little 
borough,  the  crowd,  which  of  course  im- 
mediately gathered  in  their  rear,  con- 
fined their  expressions  of  utter  contempt 
to  cutting  remarks.  These  were  often 
of  a  highly  personal  character.  Of 
course   the  rather  comical  appearance  of 

the   little   fat  leader  of   the    mission    did 
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not    escape    without    some    uncharitable 
criticism. 

"E've  a-talked  till  'e  be  vit  to  bu'st 
wi'  it !'  cried  one,  while  another  an- 
nounced he  '  were  glad  he  weren't  the 
woold  'un's  tailor.' 

'  Oh,  I  'ood,  though,'  proclaimed  a  third. 
'  'Cos  thin  I  should  get  t'  'eaven  vur  no- 
thin'.  They  be  turr'ble  good  at  payin', 
they  Kha'ilways  !' 

The  crowd  scarcely  diminished  in  num- 
bers as  the  town  was  left  behind.  For, 
the  evening  being  an  unusually  fine  one, 
the  walk,  with  the  prospect  of  fun  at 
the  end  of  it,  may  have  had  its  attrac- 
tions for  some,  while  others  would  merely 
follow  their  companions. 
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As  the  procession  wended  its  way  slow- 
ly through  the  next  village,  whose  Rector 
was  known  to  be  very  antagonistic  to 
the  mission,  the  evangelists  with  one 
accord  struck  up  a  hymn,  which,  ming- 
ling with  the  shouts  and  hooting  of  the 
crowd  that  followed,  brought  such  of 
the  villagers  as  were  still  awake  out  into 
the  street  to  see  what  the  matter  might 
be. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 


T  was  now  a  little  past  nine  o'clock. 
The  moon,  which  was  at  its  full, 
hung  like  a  golden  lamp  in  the  dark  indigo 
vault  of  the  cloudless  heavens. 

Calm  and  peaceful  and  lovely  was  the 
advent  of  the  fair  summer  night.  Like 
the  coming  of  some  Eastern  bride,  Mr. 
Wentworth  thought,  as  he  walked  up  and 
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down  his  garden,  and  looked  up  at  the 
gleaming  sky.  A  rich  carpet  of  silver 
had  been  thrown  across  it,  over  the  path 
of  the  approaching  queen-bride.  Her  feet 
would  tread  upon  star-flowers,  and  the 
golden  moon  would  light  the  entrance  to 
her  palace.  Radiant  and  beautiful,  with 
Hope  and  Love  for  her  attendants,  she  was 
coming,  and  the  trees  held  their  breath  as 
they  listened  for  her  footsteps.  And  the 
flowers  of  earth  drooped  with  expectancy, 
while  the  stream  went  by,  singing  his 
evening  song,  a  welcome  to  the  bride.  The 
birds  leaned  from  the  casements  of  their 
nests,  their  sweet  voices  ascending  to  that 
favoured  realm  which  owned  her  as  queen. 
And  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
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presence  were  felt  even  on  earth  below ; 
and  everything  seemed  to  join  in  the 
joyful  cry :  '  She  is  coming !  she  is 
coming  !' 

Immense  shadows  stretched  across 
the  sloping  lawn.  The  wych-elm  stood 
up,  like  a  giant  sentry  guarding  the 
dark  Vicarage  behind.  The  graceful  fir- 
tree  farther  down  the  lawn  was  like  an- 
other guardian  of  the  quiet  spot,  while 
opposite,  dark  and  shadowy,  rose  the 
green  hill.  Mr.  Wentworth  may  be  for- 
given, if  his  lively  imagination  went  on  to 
picture  it  this  evening  resounding  to  the 
gay  tread  of  the  dancing  fairies'  feet. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down  the  lovely 
garden,    the    delicious    fragrance    of    the 
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roses  in  the  beds  near  hiin  came  to  wel- 
come him.  All  the  other  flowers  were 
asleep,  and  not  even  the  yellow  owl  ven- 
tured to  leave  his  nest  in  the  Church- 
tower  to  swoop,  hooting,  across  the  lawn, 
and  break  in  upon  the  peaceful  silence  of 
the  hour.  To  a  day  of  unrivalled  loveli- 
ness had  succeeded  a  night  more  lovely 
still.  The  voice  of  man  was  hushed,  his 
noisy  joys  and  many  sorrows  came  not, 
with  saddening  echo,  to  disturb  the  uni- 
versal calm.  Mr.  Wentworth,  pacing  up 
and  down,  felt  his  being  inspired  by  the 
same  soothing  spirit  which  breathed  on 
everything  around.  JSTo  dismal  nor  de- 
spairing thoughts  spread  their  dark  wings 
over  his  mind.    A  sense  of  peace,  mingling 
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with  a  kind  of  listless  apathy,  shed  a 
scarcely  realised  influence  over  him.  He 
did  not  think  at  all,  but  simply  walked  on, 
conscious  of  the  beauty  and  the  stillness, 
and  of  nothing  besides. 

As  he  turned  in  his  walk  and  faced  the 
house  again,  he  noticed  Amelia's  lamp 
spreading  a  radiance  on  the  gravel-path  at 
the  side  of  the  lawn.  The  sight  brought 
back  thought,  and  he  stopped  and  looked 
up  again  at  the  brilliant  sky. 

It  no  longer  suggested  a  vision,  glorious 
as  the  coming  of  a  princess  of  the  east. 
The  high  arch  above  him,  dark  and  awful, 
stretching  boundless  far  away  beyond  the 
light,    raised    overwhelming   thoughts    of 
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Life,  Death,  and  the  Hereafter.  To  the 
Vicar's  lips  sprang  involuntarily  the  words  : 
'  This  were  a  night  to  die  and  solve  it 
all!' 

As  he  stood  there,  buried  in  meditation, 
the  air  around  him  awakened  suddenly, 
and  echoed  to  the  cry  of  many  distant 
voices.  Louder  and  louder  the  uproar 
swelled,  till  it  sounded  to  his  ears  like  the 
roar  of  a  distant  cataract.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  light  in  the  kitchen  was 
moved  quickly  away,  and  the  house  be- 
came perfectly  dark. 

Hastening  across  the  lawn,  the  Vicar  en- 
tered the  dining-room  by  the  long  French 
window,  through  which   he   had   stepped 
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into  the  garden  not  long  before.  He 
called ;  but  there  was  no  answer  from  the 
impenetrable  darkness,  upon  which  the 
moonlight  shed  so  strange  a  radiance.  He 
called  again;  and  this  time  his  straining 
gaze  perceived  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
hurrying  towards  him  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand. 

It  was  Amelia,  panting,  removing  as 
she  came  the  apron  which  covered  her 
disordered  hair. 

'  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?'  Mr.  Went- 
worth  asked.  '  I  can  hear  that  shouting 
still.  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?' 

1  Oh,     come,     come  V     she     answered. 
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1  Come  quick,  sa  vast  's  iver  you  can  floy. 
Oh,  stap  eu,  do  !  "Pis  dreadful,  'tis. 
'Erb  be  there,  'twas  'e  sent  Oi  for  you. 
Oi  be  a'most  done  for  wi'  it  all.' 

She  rushed  out  again,  leaving  the  lamp 
on  the  table.  The  Yicar  followed  her, 
wondering,  and  full  of  vague  apprehen- 
sion. 

She  was  so  breathless,  either  from 
excitement  or  haste,  that  he  soon  came 
up  to  her,  and,  begging  her  to  be  calm, 
asked  again  for  an  explanation  of  the 
noise. 

They  were  now  in  the  village  street, 
and  the  sound  of  the  shouting  and  hal- 
looing became  clearer  each  step  they  took. 
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The  night  air  was  alive  with  voices, 
while  the  brilliant  moonlight  shone 
down,  unmoved,  upon  the  unquiet 
earth. 

''Tis  the  Rhanters  P  gasped  Mrs.  Cosens, 
pausing  to  give  him  a  frightened  glance. 
'They've  a-bin  a-zingen'  an  a-prayen' 
drough  t'  vellage,  wi'  all  the  Flax'on 
people  a-hooten'  o'  'em  be'oind.  An' 
when  they  corned  to  the  poblic,  they 
all  vailed  daown  on  their  knees  an' 
screeched.  Oi  don'  knaw,  zure,  what  it  all 
were.  An'  then  the  Applecombe  vo'k 
corned  rhunnen'  up  in  bonches,  an'  pelted 
'en  wi'  sticks  an'  stoans.  An'  Mr.  Rhod- 
dell  were  there,  drhinken',  an'  cussen'   ov 
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'em  awful.  An'  lots  be  killed,  an  hurted 
dreadful,  an'  oh,  there  they  be !' 

She  clutched  his  arm,  and  pointed. 

'  Look  !  look  straight,  there  tbey  all  be  ! 
Oh,  lawk  'a-mussy  me !  it  be  the  en'  o'  the 
woorl',  Oi  knaw  it  be.' 

The  Vicar  could  not  catch  her  last 
words,  for  at  that  moment  the  shouting 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  Before  he  could 
realise  it,  he  found  himself  being  hustled 
and  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  crowd. 

It  was  assembled  outside  the  '  Jolly 
Labourers.'  His  shortsightedness  pre- 
vented the  Vicar  from  distinguishing 
faces;     but,     during     the     brief     pauses 
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which  every  now  and  then  occurred 
in  the  universal  din,  he  fancied  he  could 
recognise  a  familiar  voice,  which  con- 
tinued speaking,  from  the  front  of  the 
crowd,  in  clear,  ringing  tones.  The  words 
c  Save  this  people  .  .  .  don't  know  Thee,' 
convinced  him  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
evangelists  who  was  praying.  He  pressed 
on  through  the  jostling  mass  with  one  fixed 
determination  in  his  mind  :  to  reach  the 
door  of  the  bar,  and  thence  endeavour  to 
quiet  the  excited  mob.  Could  he  make 
himself  heard,  he  might  briug  them  to 
reason ;  and  the  evangelists  might  then  be 
allowed  to  return  quietly  to  the  town 
whence,  no  doubt,  they  had  come. 
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It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  observed 
his  arrival.  All  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  shouting  and  endeavouring  to  drown  the 
speaker's  voice.  Mr.  Wentworth,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  having  his  spectacles 
broken  into  his  eyes,  pressed  bravely 
onwards,  until  he  found  himself  quite 
close  to  the  person  whose  voice  he  had 
heard  praying. 

A  lamp  hung  outside  the  door  of  the 
bar,  on  the  threshold  of  which  a  knot  of 
men  stood  drinking.  Mr.  Wentworth  re- 
cognised the  burly  form  of  old  Farmer 
Wadden,  and  another  well-known  figure — 
that  of  Mr.  Sydney  Euddell. 

Just  outside  the  door  which  belonged  to 
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the  cottage  tenanted  by  the  old  women,  and 
close  to  the  wall,  stood  a  huge,  empty 
waggon,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  moon- 
light fell,  brightening  the  gay  red  and  blue 
with  which  it  was  painted.  The  rays  fell 
also  upon  the  person  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
been  seeking,  who  knelt  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  cart,  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  followers,  whose  faces  were  buried 
in  their  hands. 

The  light  made  the  beard  of  the  speaker 
flash  like  fire.  His  widely-opened  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  heavens,  and  his  hands 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  a  girl  who 
knelt  a  little  way  before  him.  Mr. 
Wentworth    recognised    him,    and    cauti- 
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ously    stepped  out  of  the  shadow   to  his 
side. 

As  he  emerged  into  the  light,  his  figure 
came  between  the  evangelists  and  the 
watchers  in  the  doorway  of  the  bar.  In 
a  moment  the  Vicar  was  recognised,  and 
immediately,  to  his  distress  and  amaze- 
ment, his  name  rang  through  the  air,  and 
was  repeated  on  all  sides  with  a  variety  of 
oaths  and  execrations. 

'  Yere  be  the  passon  come  to  take  care 
o'  'is  Jahnny  !'  cried  a  voice  at  his  side. 
4  We  baint  gwain'  to  'urt  thy  babby, 
passon,  noo  vear.  Git  out  o'  the  way, 
cuss  'eu,  we  wants  to  year  'en  pray.' 

Mr.  Wentworth  opened  his  lips  to  reply 
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and  waved  his  hand  as  though  to  entreat 
silence.  But  it  was  useless.  His  hat  was 
knocked  off,  while  his  feeble  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  renewed  shouting  of  the 
crowd. 

*  "lis  the  passon,  zure  enough/  repeated 
the  voice  which  had  before  spoken.  ''Ave 
a  glass,  my  dear,  do  'ee  naow.  'Tis 
what  thee's  al'ays  preachen'  at  the  poor 
vo'k  abaout.  Let's  gi'e  'en  a  glass,  me 
lads.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  repeated  a  hundred  voices,  and 
a  roar  of  laughter  pealed  through  the  air 
as,  stepping  up  suddenly  behind  him,  the 
speaker  emptied  a  glass  of  liquor  over  the 
Vicar's  bare  head. 
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Mr.  "Went  worth  did  not  turn,  for  he  was 
now  close  to  the  kneeling  group ;  and  the 
person  he  sought  had  just  risen  and  faced 
him.  In  the  brilliant  moonlight,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  now  furious  crowd,  Mr. 
Wentworth  and  Farmer  John  stood  once 
more  side  by  side. 

It  was  the  second  time  they  had  faced 
their  enemies  together.  The  Yicar  held 
out  his  hand,  and,  as  his  companion's  firm 
grasp  closed  on  it,  the  past  vanished,  and 
the  present  alone  remained.  Farmer 
John's  enemies  and  his  were  the  same,  the 
enemies  of  religion,  who  hated  the  right 
and  the  truth.  Before  that  fact  every- 
thing else  gave  way. 
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1  Speak  to  them/  Mr.  Wentworth  whis- 
pered. '  They  cannot  hear  me,  they  must 
hear  you.  You  can  make  them.  Quiet 
them,  for  God's  sake.  This  noise  is  too 
terrible.  Tell  them  to  go  home  quietly. 
No  one  will  hurt  them  if  they  do.  Is 
there  no  policeman  anywhere  whom  we 
can  send  for  ?' 

'None  nearer  than  Flax'on,'  answered 
Farmer  John.  '  An'  they're  good  for  no- 
thing. Hush  thee,  Polly  lawve,  they 
dursen  'arm  thee,  I  tell  'ee.' 

He  tried  to  unclasp  the  fingers  of  a 
terrified  maiden,  who  clung  to  his 
arm. 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked  round.     Farmer 
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John  must  be  above  the  crowd,  if  he  was 
to  be  heard. 

1  Get  on  the  waggon,'  he  whispered, 
pointing  to  it.  '  They  must  listen,  if  you 
speak  slowly  and  distinctly.' 

Farmer  John  sprang  upon  the  wheel, 
and  mounted  to  the  side  of  the  waggon 
which  faced  the  crowd.  Standing  up 
there,  with  the  radiance  falling  on  his 
fine  erect  figure  and  expressive  face,  he 
looked  to  Mr.  "Wentworth  like  those 
pictures  of  the  great  martyrs  near 
which  he  had  so  often  lingered  in  bygone 
days. 

1  Hark  !' 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  all  the  more 
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awful  that  it  fell  so  suddenly  upon  the 
startled  crowd.  The  thrilling  tones  re- 
peated the  word  again. 

Leaning  slightly  forward,  Farmer  John 
went  on. 

1  Goo  quiet  whoam  and ' 

A  figure  darted  out  of  the  black 
shadows  at  the  back  of  the  crowd,  and  a 
huge  stone  whistled  through  the  air. 
It  struck  the  speaker.  He  fell  back- 
wards. 

The  shouting  had  begun  again,  and  the 
crowd  was  closing  in  once  more,  when, 
with  a  sudden  piercing  cry  which  rang 
above  the  noise  of  the  mob  and  ascended 
to  the  peaceful  sky,  a  girl,  with  her  arms 
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extended,  flew  towards  the  wall  near 
which  the  waggon  stood.  Her  shrieks, 
rising  each  moment  more  piteously,  pro- 
duced even  a  greater  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd  than  had  reigned 
at  the  first  word  of  the  speaker. 
Through  the  jostling  multitude  ran  the 
whisper  that  '  zome  woone  were 
hurted.' 

The  Yicar  had  hurried  to  the  side  of 
the  maiden  directly  he  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  bent  together  over  the 
figure  of  a  man,  lying  on  the  ground,  his 
head  crushed  between  the  waggon  and  the 
wall  of  the  public  house.  His  eyes  were 
widely  opened,  and  he  appeared  to  be  quite 
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conscious  of  their  presence,  for  he  faintly 
murmured  something  which  they  could  not 
catch. 

Polly's  cries  rang  out  again. 

e  Oh,  they've  killed  'en,  they've  killed  'en, 
I  knaws  they  'ave !  'Twere  the  stoan,  I 
zeed  it,  I  did.  Oh,  Mr.  Jahn,  my  dear,  my 
dear.' 

'  Soothe  yourself,  child,'  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  in  a  low,  tender  tone.  c  We  will 
bring  him  into  the  public-house,  and  see 
what  can  be  done.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  thought  of  how  the 
sufferer  might  resent  such  a  resting-place 
occurred  to  his  sensitive  mind,  and  he  bent 
down  to  whisper, 
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*  Do  you  mind,  Farmer  John  ?' 

'  Oh,  no,'  was  the  answer. 

The  crowd,  now  thoroughly  frightened, 
was  hurriedly  dispersing.  The  Vicar  mo- 
tioned to  two  of  the  evangelists,  who 
stood  near,  to  carry  in  the  sufferer.  He 
was  laid  upon  a  sofa  in  the  inner  room  of 
the  public-house,  and  Mr.  Wentworth, 
whose  eyes  had  never  left  the  white,  calm 
face,  noted,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  the 
features  neither  twitched,  nor  showed  any 
sign  of  pain,  as  the  bearers  gently  put 
their  burden  down  upon  the  horsehair 
cushions. 

He  bent  over  him,  and  asked, 

'  Do   you    suffer  ?       Do   you   feel   auy- 
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thing,  my  friend  ?  Are  you  in  great 
pain  ?' 

1 1  don't  feel  anything,'  Farmer  John 
answered,  in  a  low  tone.  '  "lis  the  life 
I've  a-lost.  I've  no  pain.  I  be  a  dead 
man,  I  be.' 

It  was  as  Mr.  Wentworth  had  feared. 
But  he  would  not  give  up  all  hope. 

'You  would  not  like  to  see  a  doctor?' 
he  asked. 

1  No,  no,'  answered  Farmer  John.  '  No 
doctors  for  me.  They  can't  do  nothen' 
for  me.  I've  a-lived  wi'out  'em,  an'  I'll 
die  wi'out  'em.  I'll  die  wi'out  'em,'  he 
repeated,  in  the  old  ringing  tones. 

'  Will  you  let  me  try  what  I  can  do  ?' 
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the  Vicar  bent  down  again  to  ask.  '  I 
have  studied  medicine.  Will  you  let  me 
try?' 

1  What  you  will,'  said  Farmer  John. 

Mr.  Wentworth  now  signed  that  the 
women,  who  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers  in  the  room,  should  leave 
it. 

'Ay,  turn  'em  out,'  said  Farmer  John. 
'  I've  a-lived  wi'out  'em,  an'  I'll  die  wi'out 
'em.' 

1  Come  when  I  call  you  again/  the 
Vicar  said,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on 
Polly's  shoulder,  as  he  motioned  to  her 
to  follow  the  others. 

Still  crying  bitterly,  she   slowly  closed 
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the  door  behind  her,  and  came  out  into 
the  passage,  where  was  a  great  concourse 
of  the  neighbours,  who  had  hurried  to 
the  spot,  like  a  flight  of  birds  of  prey, 
all  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  scene 
of  trouble.  Upon  the  poor,  bewildered 
maiden's  ears  their  harsh  whispering 
fell  like  a  shower  of  stones ;  and  the 
words, 

''E  be  dead  an  gane  this  'arf  haour 
an'  mwoore,'  were  the  first  to  greet 
her. 

'Naw,  'e  bain't,'  said  another.  "E  be 
screechen'  vit  to  breek  the  walls.  Him 
wanted  vour  men  to  hold  en,  zure.  Walt' 
Fitz   zeed   'en,    an'   twold    Oi.      'Is   feace 
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were  all  covered  in  blo'd  dreadful.  Ob, 
there,  did  give  Oi  a  turn,  it  did,  jes'  to 
zee  'en  !' 

''Ow  did  it  come?'  inquired  a  third, 
who  had  evidently  just  tumbled  out  of 
bed,  and  was  fastening  up  her  thin  wisps 
of  hair,  which  hung  down  below  her  dirty 
sun-bonnet,  and  covered  her  face. 

'  'Tis  sing'lar-like,'  she  continued,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
Polly.  "Tis  oncommon  quare — but  Miss 
'Ahker  were  marr'd  's  marnen'  to  Flax'on, 
an'  to-noight  'e,  what  treated  'er  sa  bad, 
au'  a-many  mwoore  bezoide,  be  a  carpse  ! 
There,  'tis  a  judgmen'  from  God  Al- 
moighty,  'tis  !' 
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'Marr'd  were  'er,  naow,  Em'ly?'  asked 
the  feeble  voice  of  the  clerk's  wife.  '  An' 
do  'er  knaw  what  'ave  'appened  ?' 

Mrs.  Tolley  had  sunk  upon  a  bench  in 
the  passage,  and  was  applying  a  glass  to 
her  mouth,  whose  fragrant  odour  showed 
that  the  good  publican's  wife  had  rightly 
divined  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
tonic  to  her  visitor's  delicate  nerves  in  that 
*  most  trying  moment. 

4  Well,  I  niver!'  she  continued,  sipping 
the  refreshing  beverage  with  the  air  of 
a  martyr.  '  What  zome  vo'ks  'as  a-got 
to  goo  drough  wi' !  An'  wi'  my  'ealth 
sa  wake-like,  no  doubt  but  what  I  bain't 
long  for  this  yere  woorl'  neither.     Which 
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the  dactur  'ave  a-zaid  this  many  toimes. 
Took  I  all  on  a  zudden  naow.  I  could 
put  a  zixpence  on  the  plaice.  I  be  sa 
wake  an'  naish  as  a  choile,  I  be.' 

''Oo  knacked  'en  daown?'  demanded 
Mrs.  Em'ly  again.  '  I  wadden  yere,  but 
Jobie  yeerd  tell  on  'en,  an'  zoo  I  rhunned 
daown  to  see  if  I  coulden  'elp.' 

1  'E  woren't  knacked  daown,'  said  Mrs. 
Cosens.  l  Oi  zeed  it  all.  'E  were  standin' 
on  the  weggin  a-tahlken,  an'  zomewoone 
drowed  a  stoan,  an'  'e  staggered  like  far- 
ward,  an'  vailed  daown  wi'  'is  'ead  agen  the 
wall,  like  'as  'e  med  bin  dead.' 

'  Ay,  zure,'  said  the  clerk's  wife.  '  Dead 
an'  gane,  as  the  zayen'  is.' 
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1  An  they  tooked  'en  up,  an'  carr'd  'en 
in,'  continued  Mrs.  Cosens.  4An'e  niver 
spoked  a  word  but  "  Oi  be  a  dead  man,  Oi 
be."  Oi  yeerd  'en  zay  it  oover  an'  oover 
agen  as  they  carr'd  'en  in/ 

'  Ay,'  broke  in  a  fresh  voice,  which 
trembled  a  little  as  it  spoke.  '  Poor 
veller,  'e  be  done  vur,  noo  mistak\ 
Oh,  'tis  cruel  work,  'tis,  to  'it  a  poor 
man  daown  like  that  avore  iverywoone. 
What  niver  did  noo  'arm  to  e'er  a  oone. 
'Oo  drowed  the  stoan,  Mrs.  Cosens  ?  Did 
ee  zee  r 

'Naw,  Oi  didden,  Mrs.  Treviss,'  an- 
swered the  gardener's  wife.  "Twere  so 
dark  at  the  back  o'  the  people,  Oi  coulden 
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zee  a  theng.  But  Oi  yeerd  tell/  she  drop- 
ped her  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  glanced 
sideways  at  the  unheeding  face  of  the 
clerk's  wife ;  '  Oi  yeerd  tell  as  'ow  'twere 
Angel  Tolley,  that  be  'er  zon.' 

1  'Twere  Mr.  Bhoddell,  mwoore  loike,'  re- 
torted Mrs.  Travers.  "E  were  cussen' 
there,  that  awful,  'twadden  vit  words  for 
vo'ks  to  year,  nor  yet  to  zay.  There,  I 
never  yeerd  the  like  avore  !' 

Mrs.  Travers,  now  suddenly  perceiving 
Polly,  hurried  up  to  her,  honest  sympathy 
shining  in  the  tears  that  filled  her  dark 
eyes. 

1  Poor  maiden/  she  said,  clasping  both 
her  hands.     l  Poor  maiden  !     Let's  'ope  for 
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the  bes',  Polly,  my  dear.  Let's  'ope  for  the 
bes'.' 

<  Oh,  but  I  knaws  'e  '11  doie !'  cried  Polly, 
freeing  herself  with  a  vehement  movement 
from  the  kindly  grasp.  c  An'  'tis  all  o'  you 
as  ha'  done  it.  'E'll  doie,  'e  will,  I  do  knaw 
'e'll  doie,  an'  'tis  the  Applecombe  vo'k  as 
'ave  a-killed  'en.' 

The  group  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  two  still  continued  to  discuss  the 
event. 

1  'Tis  the  marrer's  bin  a-scraped  aff  the 
bwoone,'  said  Mrs.  Em'ly,  to  a  knot  of  eager 
listeners.  '  Jobie — that's  my  'usban' — zaid 
zoo,  'im  did.  An'  'e  do  knaw  all  'baout  the 
bwoones,  wi'  killen'  o'  the  pegs,  an'  sich  like. 
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u  "Pis  the  marrer  at  the  back  o'  the  neck," 
zays  'e.  The  little  bwoone  be  all  broke,  it 
be.  "  An'  the  marrer,  that's  the  loife,  be 
scraped  an0,"  zays  'e,  an  zoo  'e  won'  niver 
stand  uprhoight  agen.' 

1  There's  Woone  abawve  as  knaws, ' 
put  in  the  clerk's  wife,  emptying  her 
glass. 

f'Tis  the  marrer,  zure  'nough,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Em'ly,  shaking  her  head. 
'If  the  bwoone  'ad  bin  a-broke  farder 
daown,  'e'd  ha'  bin  bedrid,  like  my  poor 
mother  were  sa  many  year  ;  an'  niver 
lef  'er  bed  till  she  doied.  An'  the  dactur 
twold  she,  't  wadden  a-bit  o'  use  to  troy  ; 
'twere  all  dead-like  below  'er  back.' 
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The  door  of  the  sitting-room  opened, 
and  a  voice  called, 

1  Polly.' 

She  ran  forward  with  an  eager  exclama- 
tion, but  Mr.  Wentworth's  hand  stopped 
her.  She  looked  up  into  his  face.  It 
was  very  kind,  but  so  grave  and  pale 
that  her  heart  sank,  and  a  loud  cry 
escaped  her  lips.  She  sprang  past  him 
to  the  sofa,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  it,  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
quiet  room  with  her  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

'  Peace,  maiden,'  said  Farmer  John's 
voice. 

It  was  sterner  than  she  had  ever  heard 
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it  before,  and  it  frightened  her  into 
silence. 

1  Peace/  he  repeated,  slowly.  '  Don'  'ee 
croy,  Polly,  don'  'ee  croy.' 

Her  uncontrolled  grief  seemed  to  vex 
and  disturb  him ;  and  Polly  tried  to 
choke  back  her  fast  rising  sobs.  The 
Yicar  was  standing  a  little  further  off, 
his  face  turned  towards  the  window. 
The  moments  dragged  wearily  on,  and 
a  clock  in  the  passage  outside  struck 
eleven. 

*  Polly,'  Farmer  John  said,  suddenly, 
1  come  near,  lass,  very  near,  where  I  can 
veel  thee  close.  Put  thy  zaft  'an's  near 
moine,  me  little  maid,  for  I  can't  move 
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nor  turn.  Kiss  me  lips,  maiden,  put 
thine  oan  to  moine.  'Tis  for  the  lastes 
toime.' 

Awed  and  subdued  by  the  strange, 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  Polly  drew 
nearer,  and  obeyed. 

"Tis  the  lastes  toime  on  'arth/  re- 
peated Farmer  John,  his  eyes  reading 
hers  with  the  old  loving  expression  in 
them.  '  Thy  Jahn  be  gwain'  to  leave 
thee,  Polly.  But  thee  mudden  be  lwone- 
some-loike,  when  'e  be  gane.  Thee  idden 
to  grieve,  lass,  though  'e  can't  come  back 
noo  mwoore.  There  bain't  noo  sheps  'pon 
thik  rhiver,  lass,  to  bring  'en  back  to 
thee.     But  thee  mudden  grieve  'cause  o' 
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that.  Do  'ee  'arken,  lass,  to  what  I  zays  ?' 
'Ay,  Mr.  Jahn,'  said  Polly,  dreamily. 
It  was  as  if  they  two  were  sitting  all 
alone  together  again,  and  he  was  telling 
her  what  they  would  do  in  that  fair  new 
country  across  the  seas  to  which  they  were 
going  very  soon. 

i  Not  to  grieve,'  said  Farmer  John. 
'  But  to  be  a  good  maid,  an  'arn  thy  lev- 
en  honest  an'  ondependen'  loike.  Don'  'ee 
stay  idlen'  yere  to  Applecombe,  Polly. 
Give  I  thy  word  thee  won'.  But  goo  way 
zomewheres,  out  to  zervice,  where  thy 
sisters  be.  An'  niver  take  a  penny 
from  ne'er  a  oone  but  what  thee's  'arned 
by  thine  oan  honest  work.' 
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;  Ay,  zure,  Mr.  Jahn,'  said  Polly. 

'Zay  good-boye  to  thy  Grammer,  an' 
tny  sister  Lizzy,  an'  poor  woold  Jobie,'  he 
went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause.  '  An* 
that  be  all,  lass, — 'cepten'  as  'ow  I've  a- 
lawved  thee  dearly,  an'  I  do  lawve  thee 
al'ays,  maiden'.  Al'ays  dearer  an'  dearer 
for  ivermwoore.' 

Her  lips  were  pressed  to  his  as  the 
Yicar  turned  round,  and  came  slowly  to- 
wards the  sofa. 

In  the  short  examination  which  he  had 
made,  his  fears  had  proved  to  be  only  too 
well  founded.  A  sharp  pen-knife  drawn 
across  the  sole  of  Farmer  John's  foot  had 
only  been  felt  like  the  slight  tingling  of 
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a  nettle  sting.  The  limbs  had  sustained 
no  injury,  nor  was  the  skin  even  scratched 
or  broken.  But  life  had  gone  for  ever 
from  the  splendid  frame ;  it  was  dead,  and 
could  feel  nothing  again.  To  himself  Mr. 
Wentworth  murmured,  '  Spinal  cord 
fatally  divided — most  dangerous  spot,'  but 
to  Farmer  John  his  lips  had  refused  to 
utter  the  words.  It  had  been  almost  a 
relief  when  the  deep  blue  eyes  had  met 
his  with  a  trustful  look,  and  Farmer  John 
had  said, 

'  'Tis  all  right,  Vicar,  no  one  can  do 
anything,  I  know/ 

He  had  spoken  in  the  old  strained  key, 
and   the  familiar   tones,   more  than   aDy- 
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thing  else,  smote  upon  the  listener's  heart 
with  sharp  agony.  He  had  turned  to  the 
window  while  Farmer  John  gave  Polly 
his  parting  directions.  The  overwhelming 
thought  of  what  must  shortly  come  seemed 
to  have  taken  away  from  the  Vicar  the 
command  of  his  voice.  Outside,  the 
public-house  garden  stretched  down  to  the 
little  river,  in  which  the  now  declining 
moon  was  bathing  her  fair  face.  The 
sky  above  looked  deeper,  and  still  more 
impenetrably  while  to  Mr.  Wentworth's 
mind  recurred  his  thoughts  of  a  few  hours 


ago. 


To  die  on  such  a  night !     And  he  ? 

A   voice   was   pronouncing    his    name. 
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He  came  slowly  to  the  side  of  the 
sofa. 

1  Mr.  Wentworth,'  repeated  Farmer 
John,  his  eyes  searching  the  Vicar's,  l  'tis 
all  right  and  straight  now  between  us 
two.' 

The  Vicar  sank  on  his  knees,  and  a 
deep  groan  escaped  his  lips  as  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  The  remembrance 
that  it  was  he  who  had  bidden  Farmer 
John  address  the  crowd  forced  itself  sud- 
denly upon  him.  Had  he,  then,  caused 
Farmer  John's  death,  after  slighting  and 
wronging  him  during  his  lifetime  ? 

'Vicar,'  repeated  Farmer  John's  quiet 
tones,   '  'tis   near — 'tis  very  near.     I    feel 
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it  a-comen\  And  I  can't  die  easy-like  till 
I  hear  you  say:  "Jahn,  I  believes  in  you 
again." ' 

1  Oh,  Farmer  John,'  answered  a  muffled 
voice,  '  I  do  believe  in  you — I  do,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.  Noble,  true  heart 
that  I  have  wronged,  brave  servant,  to- 
night you  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord.' 

''Tis  all  straight,  then/  said  Farmer 
John,  '  and  I  can  die  easy.  Poll  'ull  tell 
you  all  the  rest  when  I  be  gone,  won 
'er  ?  I  bain't  avear'd,  Poll ;  don'  'ee  trim- 
ble,  maiden.  Tidden  much  odds  atween 
loife  and  death ;  they  be  pirty  noigh 
togither  al'ays,  I  reckon,  pirty  noigh 
togither.' 
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The  Vicar  looked  up.  Farmer  John's 
brilliant  eyes  were  raised,  with  the  same 
expression  in  them  which  he  remembered 
they  had  worn  during  his  illness,  when 
he  had  appeared  to  see  a  vision  hidden 
from  all  others.  A  radiant  smile  lit  up 
his  pale  face,  and  the  moonlight  through 
the  lattice  shone  upon  his  hair  like  a 
golden  halo. 

Some  disjointed  words  dropped  from 
his  parted  lips. 

1  Her  grave  .  .  .  ah,  mother  .  .  . 
no  good-boye  .  .  .  Well  done  .  .  . 
good  and  faithful  .  .  .  still  unworthy 
.  .  .  Thyself  wilt  stand  by  me  .  .  . 
Polly,  Polly,  Polly,  for  ivermwoore.' 

The  clock  in  the  passage  struck  twelve. 
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A  new  day  had  dawned,  and  with  the 
day  the  glad  voices  of  life  and  hope  awoke 
once  more.  A  few  hours  later,  and  labour 
would  toil,  and  weary  idleness  go  forth 
to  seek  fresh  pleasures. 

And  to  one  had  come  the  rest  of  the 
Eternal  Silence. 


THE  END. 
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we  have  yet  met  with."— Daily  News. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WORKS— Continued. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  EAST.  By  Mrs.  George 

Summer.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Sumner,  Hon.  Canon  of  "Winches- 
ter, Rector  of  Old  Alresford,  Hants.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    One  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     6s. 
"A  most  charming  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  East  amongst  scenes  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  Christian.    No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating 
volume  without  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  obtained  much  valuable  aid  for 
the  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's  life."— Record. 

LIFE  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.    By  Mrs.  Guthrie, 

Author  of  "  Through  Russia,"  "  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,"  &c. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations.  21s. 
"  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  for  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  the  pictures  which 
it  sets  before  us.  Mrs.  Guthrie  is  no  ordinary  observer.  She  notes  with  a  keen 
interest  the  life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Altogether  this  is  a 
charming  book,  in  which  we  can  And  no  fault,  except  it  be  an  embarrassing  rich- 
ness of  matter  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  given  no  idea  of  it  to  our 
readers;  we  can  only  say,  Let  them  judge  for  themselves." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

in  Italy  est  the  Spring  of  1881.    By  Benjamin  E.   Kennedy. 
Second  Edition,  with  Appendix.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 
"It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.    These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers '  going  South '  cannot  do   better   than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct." — Morning  Post. 

COURT  LIFE  BELOW    STAIRS;    or,    London 

under    the    First    Georges,    1714 — 1760.    By  J.   Fitzgerald 
Molloy.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"Mr.  Molloy's  pages  contain  abundance  of  amusing  anecdote.    He  writes  in  a 
brisk  and  fluent  style.'" — Athenaeum. 

"Well  written,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  with  its  facts  admirably  grouped,  this  ex- 
cellent work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  first  Electors  of  Hanover  who  came  here  really  were.  Pictures  of 
Court  life  so  drawn  cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  wonderfully  well  drawn.'' — Daily  Telegraph. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  small  4to.  5s. 
"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     I  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
""We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance."—^.  James's  Gazette. 
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SIX-SHILLING-  NOVELS 


By 


THE    BRANDRETHS. 
the  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"In  'The  Brandreths '  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 

Strictly  Tied  Up,'  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 

maiden  effort.     Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 

with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.    The  novel  is  one 

which  will  repay  careful  reading."' — Times. 

"  'The  Brandreths '  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of  it ;  the  sketching 
from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  be  malicious,  men,  women, 
periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience." — Spectator. 


SOPHY: 

OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OP  A  SAVAGE. 

By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"  &c. 

" '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of 
a  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 

"A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading." — Post. 

"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  be.  It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wanting  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation." — Daily  News. 
>■  '" '  Sophy'  throughout  displays  accurate  knowledge  of  widely  differing  forms  of 
character,  and  remarkable  breadth  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  few  current  novels 
that  may  not  impossibly  stand  the  test  of  time." — Graphic. 


MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.    It  is  as 

fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 

novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life."—  World. 

"A  love  story  of  considerable  interest.     The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  very  capital  novel.    The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  read." — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its 
spell  from  first  to  last." — Post. 


HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER:    and  Other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of   "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  Author  of  'John  Halifax'  always  writes  with  grace  and  feeling,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  volume." — Morning  Post. 

" '  His  Little  Mother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells 
better  than  anybody  else." — John  Bull. 

"This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  or 
which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity."— Glasgow  Herald. 


Winter  %  ftzptwl  f)  atatage  at  pj>r  majesty. 

Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6ct. 


LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FIFTY-SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1883  IS  NOW  KEADY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  -work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  haa 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
A  lphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Boyal. 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  tbe  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabotically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  thiB  day.  It  is- 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  tbe  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  ife 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
tbe  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject."— Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF   CHEAP   EDITIONS    OF 

POPULAR     MODERN     WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  SIR   JOHN   GILBERT,    MILLAIS,  HOLMAN   HUNT,    BIRKET 
FOSTER,  LEECH,  SANDYS,  TENNIEL,  ETC. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Morning  Post 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsman. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenseum. 


III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life." — Globe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


" 'Nathalie  '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — At/tenwum. 


V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think  :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position."— A  thenxum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Morning  Pest. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

" '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
?ages,  as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  wi:h  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written.'" — Messenger. 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Borne  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Boman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
— Athenxum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceum. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenmum. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading.'"— Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 


••  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality ahoutit  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenzeum. 


XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

"  Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVI— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
geiated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  reaL" — Athemeum. 
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XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
oue  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.     There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction,-'— Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Horning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenxum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel."- 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  aud  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn."— Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA   KAVANAGH. 

"'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  stcry, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

'•  'Adcle'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  a  a  very  clever 
nov3l." — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  o*  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling- 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

*'  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    Tho 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESOX. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,[gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book."— Athena  urn. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book    It  is  well  worth  the 
study. ' ' — Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — A  thenamm. 

"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told."— Standard. 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— John  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  JVeics. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interes  as- 
*  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture,  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it." — Tfie  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Athenceunu 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded" — Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
1  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour." — Post. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— Athenaeum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feet 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  '  Agnes '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers. "—Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort."— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  book."— Morning  Post. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well'' — Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who   feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book.'' — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"'Eobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenceum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"' The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Athenceum. 

"  '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  tho  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quarterly  Review. 


XLL— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAC   DONALD,   LL.D. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— rime*. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works. "—Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  Bure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist."— Daily  Neves. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read."— Standard. 
"  '  The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works."— Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 
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XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
vouching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 

"In  '  A  Rose  in  June'  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book  is  full  of 
character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches."— Athenceum. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions  of 
scenerv  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  vei'y  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind" — Saturday  Review. 


XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on  growing 
to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— Times. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest."— Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike."— Athenoeum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— The  Times. 
"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 
"This  story  is  charmingly  told"— The  " 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  ^story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book."— Athenceum. 

'"Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  fromJ>eginning  to  end." — Academy. 
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IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphaxt,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  "  Agnes,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is -nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland.  The  reader  is  carried  along  very  pleasantly 
in  following  the  simple  fortunes  of  a  pretty  country  girl  and  her  lover."— Times. 

I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED.     By   Mrs.  For- 

rester,  Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "My  Lord  and  my  Lady," 

&c.  Third  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  '  I  Have  Lived  and  Loved '  is  written  with  extreme  cleverness,  and  the  plot  is 
constructed  with  skill.  It  deals  with  certain  phases  of  society  in  which  the  readers 
of  novels  are  very  generally  interested.  It  is  a  transcript  of  what  actually  goes 
on  in  a  good  many  drawing-rooms  a,nd  country  houses,  and  therefore  it  will  come 
with  a  pleasantly  piquant  familiarity  to  those  who  are  of  the  smart  world,  and 
with  a  sense  of  revelation  to  those  who  are  not." — The  World. 

FETTERED  YET  FREE.    By  Alice  King,  Author 

of  "  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  King's  new  novel  is  brightly  written." — Athenceum. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  type  of 
womanhood" — Morning  Post. 

"  Novel-readers  whose  beau-ideal  is  a  sensational  beginning  and  a  happy  ending 
will  find  much  to  attract  them  in  Miss  King's  new  novel.  The  story  is  relieved 
by  some  graceful  passages  and  some  attractive  characters." — John  Bull. 

MISS  CHEYNE  OF  ESSILMONT.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  Romance  of  War,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  wholesome  and  entertaining  romance  of  modern  life.  The  plot  is  well- 
constructed  and  exceedingly  dramatic,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  that 
care  and  ability  for  which  Mr.  Grant  is  justly  celebrated." — Morning  Post. 

"The  author  of  'Eomance  of  War'  shows  in  his  last  book  no  diminution  of 
vigour.  His  tale  is  much  more  readable  than  the  ordinary  run  of  love  stories." — 
Athenceum. 

A  STORY  OF   CARNIVAL.     By  Mary  A.   M. 

Hoppus,  Author  of  "  Five-Chimney  Farm,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  Miss  Hoppus  has  written  a  good  story,  which  will  raise  her  reputation  as  a 
novelist.    The  descriptive  parts  are  very  fresh  and  spirited,  and  the  characters 
secure  our  interest  at  once ;  they  are  lifelike  and  full  of  vigour." — Athenceum. 

WOODROFFE.     By  Mrs.  Randolph,   Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  "Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Randolph's  '  Woodroffe '  is  a  clever  description  of  a  country  house  in- 
habited by  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  so  far  sustains  her  reputation  for  easy 
and  truthful  writing.  Constance  Woodroffe  and  her  sister  are  good  specimens  of 
English  girls,  with  sufficient  difference  of  character  to  give  them  reality." — 
Athemeum. 

"  '  Woodroffe  '  is  a  novel  which  mothers  may  safely  put  into  their  daughters' 
hands,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal." — Whitehall  Review. 

SANGUELAC.    By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  "  Ivy  : 

Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  most  enjoyable  book  to  read.    In  many  respects  it  will  be  accounted  Mr. 
Greg's  best  novel.    On  one  side  it  is  a  story  with  a  stirring  plot  and  several  very 
interesting  and  admirably  drawn  characters;  on  another  it  is  a  novel  with  a 
purpose." — Spectator. 
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THE   SENIOR  SONGMAN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 

FARMER  JOHN.    By  George  Holmes.    3  vols. 
A  FALLEN  FOE.    By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  July.) 

RED  RIDING-HOOD.     By  Fanny  E.   Millett 

Notlet,  Author  of  "  Olive  Varcoe,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  July.') 

A  MAID  CALLED   BARBARA.     By  Catharine 

Chtldar,  Author  of  "  The  Future  Marquis,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  story  is  stronger  and  more  romantic  than  the  author's  previous  works. 
She  has  drawn  some  good  characters,  and  there  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  the  lives 
of  the  hero  and  heroine." — Athenceum. 

"The  history  of  Barbara  "Warrington — a  very  unconventional  and  attractive 
heroine — has  many  points  of  interest  in  it,  and  it  is  well  written." — Academy. 

SAM'S   SWEETHEART.      By  Helen    Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Cherry  Ripe  !"  "  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"A  new  novel  by  Miss  Mathers  is  a  great  treat." — Athenceum. 

"  '  Sam's  Sweetheart '  is  clever  and  amusing.  It  is  superior  to  its  predecessors 
from  the  same  pen  :  the  plot  is  closer,  more  coherent,  and  better  constructed." — 
Graphic. 

"A  vigorous  story.  The  author  has  power,  and  some  of  her  descriptions  of 
bush-life  are  full  of  beauty."— Academy. 

"  This  pleasing  novel  is  admirably  told.  There  is  originality  in  the  plot,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  incident.  It  should  commend  itself  to  readers  for  freshness 
of  conception  and  of  treatment." — Scotsman. 

"Miss  Helen  Mathers  has  written  a  good  and  readable  book.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing love-story.  We  beg  to  congratulate  the  author  on  having  stepped  well  to  the 
front  in  the  ranks  of  really  good  novelists." — Whitehall  Review. 

HER  SAILOR  LOVE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  is  a  good  business-like  novel  of  the  homely  sort.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  story  to  awaken  interest,  and  not  a  little  to  afford  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment.''— Illustrated  London  News. 

"  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  written  her  book  well.  The  story  is  fairly  constructed,  and 
the  descriptions  and  general  phrase  also  deserve  commendation." — Academy. 

MONGRELS.    By  T.  Wilton.    3  vols. 

"  A  very  clever  novel.    It  shows  much  talent." — Post. 

"A  bright  and  diverting  story,  full  of  effective  scenes  and  descriptions.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  it.  The  author's  narrative  is  entertaining:  it  is 
told  with  point  and  spirit." — Athena  urn. 

"A  novel  of  far  more  than  average  excellence.  It  is  thoughtfully  and  consist- 
ently wrought  out,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  close." — Scotsman. 

WHAT  HAST  THOU  DONE  I    By  J.  Fitzgerald 

Molloy,  Author  of  "  Court  Life  Below  Stairs,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  clever  story  is  much  above  the  average.  The  descriptions  of  Irish  life 
are  especially  good." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"A  bright,  pleasant,  and  interesting  novel.  It  contains  scenes  in  Bohemia, 
scenes  in  high  life  in  London,  and  scenes  in  Ireland." — County  Gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Molloy's  new  story  is  a  good  example  of  his  peculiar  style,  refined  and 
pointed  in  one,  a  combination  not  easy  of  achievement.  The  tale  opens  with  a 
lifelike  description  of  an  Irish  town."— Sunday  Times. 
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